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PORTS OF THE. DAY 


PROSPERITY’S CROP OF STRIKES 


— and rumors of strikes have played a conspicuous 

part in the press -dispatches of the past few weeks. These 
disturbances, as The Wall Street Journal points out, altho in 
themselves economically wasteful, are the normal accompaniment 
of a rising tide of industrial prosperity. They are labor’s demand 
for a share in the increasing profits of industry, Thus in the 
Northwest the Switchmen’s Union of North America recently 
asked for a wage-increase of 60 cents a day, and, failing to get it, 
called a strike which for a time, testifies the St. Paul Dzspatch, 
“brought the freight movement of that section to a standstill and 
caused the temporary closing of many industries.” This was fol- 
lowed by rumors of a general strike for higher wages among the 
railroad employees of the whole country, and by newspaper pre- 
dictions that the coal-miners of Pennsylvania would soon enforce 
their demands for better remuneration in the same way. For some 
months a strike has been in progress among the tin-plate workers 
in one of the Western works of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and last week the leaders of organized labor, in convention 
in Pittsburg, formally declared war on that great corporation as a 
whole because of its refusal to “recognize the unions.” Many 
other strikes are now under way, but the majority of them are of 
little effect or interest outside their own immediate localities. A 
strike of stone-workers in certain Indiana limestone quarries at 
the end of last month, however, seriously affected building-opera- 
tions in New York and other Eastern cities, and the present strike 
of the girl shirtwaist-makers in New York has features of national 
interest. 

No other labor disturbance is so far-reaching in its effects as a 
railroad strike which ties up transportation. Thus, during the first 
week of the Western switchmen’s strike, altho the strikers num- 
bered only 2,300, milling and manufacturing industries in a large 
part of the West were crippled by lack of material, workmen were 
thrown out of work, and a number of the prairie towns were threat- 
ened with a coal and food famine. These facts, together with the 
knowledge that the trainmen generally throughout the country are 
formulating their demands for higher wages, have emphasized the 
need of some cheaper method than the strike for settling differ- 
ences between employer and employee. Thus the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger remarks that “there is something lacking ina sys- 
tem which throws into confusion the social and industria) machinery 
of the country merely because a particular group of employees and 
their employers have a disagreement.” “Some day,” says the 
Portland Oregontan, “the great American public, which lies be- 





tween the upper milistone of capital and the nether millstone of 
labor, will make a protest against the grinding process to which it 
is now being subjected.” It ought not to be difficult, thinks the 
same paper, to devise “some plan for compulsory arbitration which 
would provide fora continuation of service pending the settlement 
of adispute.” Since the public pays the bills, as well as filling 


” 


the réle of the “innocent bystander,” it is deserving, urges The 
Oregonian, of some measure of protection, Zhe Deseret News, 
of Salt Lake City, and the Washington Pos¢ are among the many 
other papers which advocate compulsory arbitration in the case 
of railroad strikes. 

All immediate fear of a general strike on the Eastern railroads 
was allayed by President Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, who said in a recent telegram to President Tait : 

“The demands of the train employees in train and yard service 
east of Chicago can not take proper form even for deliberate con- 
sideration between the railway officials and their employees before 
the early part of 1910. 

“All this talk about a strike of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen and affiliated organizations is absurd, and the member- 
ship of the organization fully realize it.” 


Almost simultaneously, however, Vice-President Murdock, of 


the same organization, said in a public statement : 


“It is no secret that we have long felt we are entitled to higher 
wages. A demand for them was deferred two years ago, when the 


financial panic caused a pause.” 

The New York Sua interviewed a number of Eastern railroad 
presidents and other officials on the probability of strikes among 
their men at a near date, and it reports as follows: 

“A few railroad officials were inclined to be pessimistic, but the 
great majority believed that there will be no strike. The follow- 
ing is the general view of the matter gathered recently from the 
companies : ; 

“That the granting of a demand for higher wages at the present 
time would be impracticable for many reasons. As to the conten- 
tion of Vice-President Murdock, of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, that the switchmen here should be paid as high wages 
as in Chicago it is pointed out that the freight rates in the West 
are more than double what they are on the Eastern roads. West 
of Chicago the rates are higher, averaging in some commodities 
1 cent per ton per mile, while in the East the railroads would be 
glad to get half a cent per ton per mile. The rate received is 
sometimes even less than this, With regard to the wage question 
generally and the expected demands all around for increases in 
wages, it is pointed out that the wages of 1907 were raised aftera 
reduction was made during the two preceding years, when there 
was a great slump in railroad business, the revival in business 
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beginning in the latter end of 1906. Wages were not cut during the 
late business depression, and they remain and are now at the same 
point as during the boom year of 1907. One railroad, the Boston 
& Maine, succeeded in inducing the men to accept a reduction 
during the business depression. . . . Now that business is simply 
back to the stage of 1907 and the railroads have not had time to 
recuperate, the men demand higher wages than were paid in boom 
times. An advance in railroad rates the companies regard as a 
dream at present which would take some time to bring to reality. 
Even if agreed to it would have to receive the assent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The expected demands, therefore, 
the railroads do not see their way at present to grant. So far they 
have not been made.” 


The Brooklyn Lage agrees with the railroad officials that in- 
creased wages would mean higher freight rates, then higher prices, 
and “thus we follow the line to find that the expense of increased 
wages to the railroad employees will be borne by the consumers.” 

Turning to the declaration of war by the American Federation 
of Labor against the Steel Trust, we find that its primary object is 
to make the trust reverse its “open-shop” policy. The “declara- 
tion” reads in part as follows: 


“A crisis in the affairs of labor has arisen. The gigantic trust 
—the United States Steel Corporation—is using its great wealth 
and power in an effort to rob the toilers of their right of American 
manhood and of the opportunity to resist its further encroach- 
PRONIS Giese 

“The United States Steel Corporation has declared war on labor. 
In its secret councils this corporation has decreed that the only 
obstacle to its complete sway—organized labor—shall be crusht. 
The labor organizations consist of its employees, the workers 
(their wives and little ones), human flesh and blood. It is by their 
labor that they live; they have no purpose other than safeguard- 
ing their lives, their character, their future, the safety of the Re- 
public, and humanity. 

“These factors now confront each other. By their purposes, 
attitude, and actions must they be judged. On June 1, 1909, the 
United States Steel Corporation proclaimed its decree of hostility 
toward labor. The right of the workers to associate for their 
common protection was no longer to be recognized or tolerated. 
Accompanying that decree was a notice of a further reduction in 
the already scant wages of the workers. The decree went into 
effect on July 1, 1909.” 


After calling upon all labor organizations to assist in organizing 
the employees of the Steel Trust the document continues : 


“In view of the great wrongs perpetrated by the United States 
Steel Corporation not only against the workers but the whole pub- 
lic generally, we recommend that a committee be appointed by this 
conference to wait upon the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and such members of either house of 
Congress as may be deemed advisable for the purpose of laying 
before them the grievances from which labor suffers at the hands 
of this corporation and that the committee herein provided demand 
a thorough investigation as to the legality of the actions and the 
existence under the law of the United States Steel Corporation.” 


The officers of the Steel Trust are reported to be little disturbed 
by this threat. Says a Pittsburg dispatch to the New York Suz: 


“The 40,000 workmen of the Corporation who hold stock and 
draw dividends from the profits of the Corporation are looked to 
stand fast no matter what action may be taken by the labor-unions. 

“It has been decided to issue to the stockholding workmen a 
statement, now being prepared, in which it will be set forth just 
what profits have been paid to them since their purchase of stock, 
what the stock is now worth in cash, etc. This it is expected will 
rouse the fighting blood of the stockholding workmen and will 
prepare them to battle against the 165,000 employees of the Cor- 
poration who have never taken advantage of the opportunity to buy 
the stock with their earnings. 

“It is expected that at least 10,000 more workmen will take advan- 
tage of another issue of stock to be offered soon and with 50,000 of 
its best workmen in the mills, each a stockholder, the Corporation 
hopes to bid defiance to any move to close its mills.” 


The waistmakers’ strike in New York City has also resolved it- 
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self into a fight for the “recognition of the union.” Altho more 
than half of the original 30,000 strikers have gone back to work in 
response to various concessions by their employers, the remainder, 
at the time of writing, are still holding out. Says the New York 
Evening Post: 


“The present strike has a social significance quite beyond the 
questions immediately at issue. It is our first great woman’s 
strike, and as such it signalizes in a dramatic fashion woman’s in- 
vasion into the field of industry.” 


Women of wealth and social prominence have championed the 
girls in this struggle, Miss Anne Morgan, the daughter of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, even joining the Woman’s Trade-Union League to 
emphasize her interest in the cause. Says the New York lWor/d: 

“Not the least notable feature of the waistmakers’ strike, a labor 
quarrel in other respects remarkable, is the degree of moral and 
financial support secured by the strikers in quarters to which 
aggrieved labor does not ordinarily look for recognition. .. . 
When male employees go on strike they do not expect assistance 
from Fifth Avenue or Wall Street... .... 

“The strike in all its aspects—in the energy with which it has 
been conducted under feminine leadership, its general orderliness 
and decorum, and the support given it by women of social promi- 
nence—is destined to become noteworthy in the annals of labor 
disputes. Far beyond any question of wages or hours of work it 
will have accomplished something if it helps enlist working-women 
and women of wealth in a common sympathy.” 


SMOOTHING THE WAY FOR THE 
CORPORATION TAX 


HE unpopularity of the President’s pet measure, the corpora- 
tion tax, is not confined entirely to the 400,000 corporations 
affected, says a high commercial authority. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Journal of Commerce declares that 
it is “universally denounced,” and “distasteful to all classes,” and 
asserts that the Congressional leaders would be glad to see it “go 
by the board.” On the other hand a bill to repeal it, introduced 
by Representative Southwick, has met with no open encourage- 
ment. In explanation of this the dispatch points out that “the 
Administration is firmly behind the tax,” since its enactment was 
“the only personal victory of much moment that President Taft 
carried away from the tariff struggle.” Senator Aldrich, it will be 
remembered, predicted that the tax would not last over two years. 
“It is beyond doubt,” says the New York 77mes, “that the pas- 
sage of the tax was not due to its merits, but to fear that unless it 
were passed a broader income tax might be precipitated.” 

This tax, if not repealed before that time, or invalidated by the 
courts, will go into effect the first day of next July, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has sent out a bulletin of explanations to 
Secretary MacVeagh’s bulletin of rules for ap- 
plying the tax admits the “imminence of suits designed to test the 
act,” and acknowledges that in some aspects the law has proved 
difficult to soften. He describes the intent of the law as follows: 


smooth its path. 


“1, That the law is a revenue measure and should be construed 
liberally for the purpose of producing revenue for the Government. 

“>. That the real intent of the law is to collect a tax of 1 per 
cent. on the net income, less $5,000, of the individual corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association liable to the tax.” 


Defining “net income,” upon which the tax is to be levied, the 
bulletin says : 


“The term ‘net income’ as used in this law means not only net 
profits arising from the operation of the principal business of the 
corporation, but all items of income received from other sources, 
such as investments, holdings in other companies and businesses, 
etc. The expression ‘net income’ is used because there can be 


no question as to its embracing amounts of income received from 
these outside sources, whereas there might be some question as to 
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“SERVING THE PEOPLE.” 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


Copyrighted by the New York “Times.” 
WHO'S WHO IN WASHINGTON. 
— Mayer in the New York Temes. 


CARTOON RAPS AT ‘UNCLE JOE.” 


whether or not such items would be included in the expressions 
‘net profits’ or ‘net earnings.’...... 

“It is clear, therefore, that the purpose of the law was not to put 
a tax on receipts, but a tax on profits; and that the terms ‘gross 
income’ and ‘net income’ are used because, while they are practi- 
cally identical with ‘gross profits’ and ‘net profits,’ they are yet 
more embracive and consequently permit a more comprehensive 
administration of the law.” 


To simplify the collection of the tax, corporations are divided 
into six classes, as follows: banks and other financial institutions ; 
insurance companies; transportation companies; manufacturing 
companies ; mercantile companies ; and miscellaneous. 

While many papers have faith in the measure, and believe that 
its influence will be salutary in bringing corporations into the open, 
we find a strong note of dissatisfaction in such papers as the New 
York Journal of Commerce, the New York 7imes, and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, while a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Evening Post informs us that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has received thousands of complaints from all over the 
country against three features of the law, as follows: 


“Corporations of comparatively minor national importance, but 
of large local significance, complain that the publicity to be given 
their reports under the law will either encourage their largest rivals 
to build a competing plant near them, if business is good, or will 
result in cutthroat competition, or an attempt to ruin their credit, 
for the purpose of driving them out of business. 

“Many mercantile and manufacturing establishments, and some 
railroads, have complained against the provision of the law requir- 
ing an inventory, or its equivalent, at the end of each calendar 
year. 

“Many grain-elevator and some mercantile establishments have 
complained against the interest clause, which provides that inter- 
est on indebtedness in excess of the capitalization of the concern 
shall not be deducied from the gross receipts in establishing the 
net income upon which the tax is to be paid.” 


Of the Secretary of the Treasury’s definition of “net income” 
the Philadelphia Puélic Ledger says: 


“His differentiation of ‘net income’ from ‘net profits’ and ‘net 
earnings ’ is not precisely the same as that already indicated by the 
Attorney-General, and it is at many points at variance with the 
common acceptation of these terms among accountants. But as 
the responsibility of laying and collecting this new tax rests with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, his definition—or his mode of com- 
putation—is the one that will have to be accepted.” 


And it adds: 


“That the corporation tax has thus far excited so little practical 
interest is accounted for by the very general doubt of its validity.” 


Says The Times: 


“We now have a bill which the Treasury understands differently 
from the Department of Justice, and whigh a little volume is neces- 
sary to explain to the taxpayers with*indifferent success. .. . 
There is respectable accounting authority for the statement that 
the Treasury has made the law workable by the construction which 
it has placed upon its terms. There are other accountants who 
still conténd that the aw is unworkable as a whole, and that its 
partia! enforcement will discriminate between those paying and 
those escaping:payment. . And there are, of course, lawyers eager 
to accept a brief against the validity of the tax, and clients equally 
eager to retain such ,legal advisers. A contest over the tax is cer- 
tain, for there is no sanction in public opinion for the payment of 
a tax with sucha history and deficiency of merit. Asimplestatute 
may fall into innocuous desuetude when condemned by public 
opinion. It isdifferent with a tax under suchconditions. It must 
be collected. That fact is reason enough certainly for the redraft- 
ing of the law, and even for the repeal.” 


Less hostile, apparently, is the attitude of the New York Com- 


merctal, which is regarded as a corporation organ. We read: 


“A careful reading of the bulletin issued yesterday by the Treas- 
ury Department analyzing the intent of the Federal corporation- 
tax law, defining what the departmertt considers ‘net income’ and 
detailing the manner in which the various interstate corporations 
affected shall prepare and submit their annual reports leaves an 
impression that the objections raised.to the department’s require- 
ments under the act—chiefly by public and private accountants— 
are not so serious as had originally been represented. ...... 

“It will be recalled that President Taft in a special message 
commended this compulsory-publicity provision of the bill when 
pending as its most desirable feature ; so, presumably, the Admin- 
istration will be ‘more than pleased’ at the operation of the law no 
matter whether or not it proves to be a good revenue-getter at the 
outset or whether or not its enforcement leads to harassing and 
expensive litigation.” 


As to the possible revenues from this tax 7he Commercial says: 


“If it be assumed that 400,000 companies will be found to have 
net incomes this year in excess of $5,000 each and that this excess 
averages $1,000—an extremely low estimate—then the aggregate 
corporation income to be taxed would be $400,000,000, and at 1 per 
cent. this would yield a revenue of $4,000,000 to the Federal gov- 
ernment for the first year—a very respectably sized fee for the mere 
‘privilege’ of doing an interstate-corporation business, as the Ad- 
ministration interprets this tax on incomes to be levied, obviously, 
under a plain prohibition of the Constitution. 

“But when we consider the scores upon scores or even hundreds 
upon hundreds of interstate corporations whose net annual incomes 
are up in the millions of dollars, it will be clear that the average 
net income above $5,000 will be enormously in excess of $1,000. 
Here is the Steel Corporation, for instance, whose gross earnings 
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for 1908 were $482, 307,840 which, after deducting all manufacturing 
and operating expenses, interest, taxes, debts of subsidiary com- 
panies, and all other items of output, left a balance of $45,634,679 
for distribution in dividends ; the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
had a reported net income of $35,719,306 for its fiscal year 1908; 
while the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s net income for 1908 
—lines both east and west of Pittsburg and all other systems owned, 
operated, controlled by or affiliated in interest with the parent cor- 
poration—was $99,855,748. Is it therefore wholly unthinkable 
that these 400,000 interstate corporations will show for this year 
1909 an aggregate taxable net income of somewhere around $2,000, - 
000,000 and that the Federal Government would derive from it—if 
the tax were to be collected—a revenue of $20,000,000 ?” 


JUSTICE LURTON AND HIS CRITICS 


RITICISM along three lines greets the President’s nomination 
of Circuit Judge Horace Harmon Lurton, of Tennessee, to 
fill the vacancy on the bench of the United States Supreme Court 


caused by the death of Rufus W. Peckham. In the first place it 





THE NEW SUPREME-COURT JUSTICE, 


Judge Lurton is described by a friend as belonging to that school 
of lawyers which places the emphasis upon property rights rather 
than upon personal rights. 


was pointed out that Judge Lurton is already sixty-five years of 
age, which means that he will be free to retire in five years. 
Would it not have been better, say these objectors, if the President 
had chosen a younger man who, having mastered the business of 
the court, could have been expected to remain on the bench in 
active service for fifteen or twenty years? Another objection was 
that he comes from the Sixth Circuit, which is already represented 
by Justice Harlan and Justice Day, whereas the Second Circuit is 
not represented at all. The third ground of criticism was the sus- 
picion that by temperament and training the Tennessee judge is 


ultra-conservative if not reactionary. Thus certain “insurgent” 


Republican Senators are said to fear, from his past decisions, that - 


his influence will be for a reversal of the decision of the Court of 
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Appeals in the Standard-Oil case. 
the New York 77zmes we read: 


In a Washington dispatch to 


“They have been examining the decisions he has rendered on 
the Circuit bench, and are not at all satisfied with the view taken 
by Judge Lurton in a wide range of cases. One which is cited as 
an example was his action in the so-called Keene-Harriman case. 
It will be recalled that James R. Keene, the New York broker, 
undertook to get an injunction against the late E. H. Harriman 
preventing Harriman from voting certain Southern Pacific stock 
which had been purchased by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

“Judge Lurton refused the injunction, and the merger was 
effected. Now the Government is engaged in a suit under the 
Sherman Law to dissolve that very merger, and if it wins in the 
Circuit Court and Judge Lurton is confirmed, he will be on the 
Supreme bench when the appeal is decided. Decisions in other 
cases are held to show a similar trend of mind in Judge Lurton.” 


Organized labor, according to the Springfield Republican, is 
especially bitter toward Judge Lurton “because of his decision 
under the Employers’ Liability Act.” The New York Ca// 
(Socialist) says of him: 


“Horace H. Lurton showed the reactionary disposition of his 
mind and his admiration for the institution of slavery while still a 
young man. Born and brought up in Kentucky, a border State in 
which the people were divided in their attitude toward the slave 
power, young Lurton abandoned his studies and joined the Army 
of the Confederacy. After the conclusion of the war he became a 
lawyer and at one time was a partner of Joseph W. Bailey, the 
Standard-Oil Senator from Texas. Later he was an associate of 
Judge, now President, Taft in one of the United States Circuit 
Courts. That the opinions of aman of these antecedents and asso- 
ciations are not of a strikingly progressive nature, goes without 
saying.” 

Before his nomination was announced the Philadelphia Morth 
American, a progressive Republican paper, said : 

“From the standpoint of the progressive Republicans nothing 
Mr. Taft could do, not even his continued alliance with the Aldrich- 
Cannon combination, could prove so effectively reactionary as 


would the appointment of Judge Lurton to succeed the late Justice 
Peckham.” 


Democratic 
press, in spite of the fact that the Judge is a Democrat. A corre- 
spondent sent to Judge Lurton’s home town by the Atlanta 


Nor is similar criticism lacking in the Southern 


Journal (Dem.) reports as follews: 


“Nashville, Tenn.—I came here to see what kind of a reputation 
his neighbors give to Judge Horace H. Lurton, who has been 
picked by President Taft to succeed Justice Peckham on the 
United States Supreme Court. 

“«The railroads and the corporations of Tennessee will be en- 
tirely satisfied with Judge Lurton’s appointment,’ said the first 
man I asked. ‘He has served them here in Tennessee long and 
faithfully, and they will be glad to see him promoted to the larger 
field.’ 

“1 asked what evidence there was of friendliness between Judge 
Lurton and the railroads. ‘The familiar designation, “ Private-Car 
Lurten,”’ the lawyer answered. ‘I suppose you’ve heard what 
everybody knows throughout this section of the South about Judge 
Lurton’s habitual use of private cars furnished by the railroads. 
Up to the passage of the Hepburn Law, Judge Lurton scarcely 
moved without the private car.’ 

“True enough, everywhere I went I found tales of Lurton’s pri- 
vate cars. Not for business merely did he use them, but he gave 
private-car parties. Once he took a party of young friends, men 
and women, through the West, including a visit to the Yellowstone. 
On such occasions the railroads furnished not only the cars, but 
the chef, the provisions, and all the little extras that go to make a 
junket of this sort complete.” 


The press as a whole, however, seem inclined to ignore this 


The other objections they recognize 
Thus to the assertion that Judge Lurton’s 


complaint of the radicals. 
only to brush aside. 
circuit is disproportionately represented on the Supreme bench 
the Philadelphia Puéddic Ledger replies that “this is only a narrow 
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THE LATE KING LEOPOLD, 


Who has been described as ‘‘ the most curious 
character-study in history.” 


ROYALTY IN 
consideration, since the great court belongs to no locality, but to 
the whole country.” To those who emphasize Judge Lurton’s age 
the New York Svz retorts that “the Supreme Court at Washington 


should not bea school for young or middle-aged judges,” and adds : 


“The length of time during which he will be able to serve 
the people is not a matter of controlling importance; it is enough 
that he is the best man now. There will be plenty of others avail- 
able for appointment when sucha judge retires; meanwhile the 
greatest judicial ability procurable will have been devoted to the 
public welfare.” 


Says the Philadelphia ess (Rep.) : 

“The best guaranty of Judge Lurton’s fitness is the fact that 
President Taft, who served with him in the same Circuit, knows 
his work, capacity, and merit thoroughly and gives him his indorse- 
ment by selecting him for the first Supreme-Court vacancy during 
his term. ‘This will satisfy most people.” 


KING LEOPOLD 


Hace most curious character study in history, perhaps, was 

offered by the late King Leopold of Belgium, says, the New 
York Suwa. “A good king and a bad husband and father; too 
tender-hearted to sign the death warrant of a criminal, yet the 
heartless exploiter of the Kongo natives; perhaps the shrewdest 
business man living, altho the most profligate prince in Europe; 
up-to-date statesman, enlightened promoter of industry and com- 
merce, art connoisseur, benefactor of his people, domestic tyrant, 
spendthrift, gambler, embezzler, hero of a hundred scandals,” he 
was “aman of contradictions.” Leopold’s long rein of forty-four 
years was at first uneventful and he was generally regarded as 
“an able man confined in a small sphere.” Later, his harsh treat- 
ment of his daughters and the widely circulated stories of his gal- 
lantries darkened his reputation, and the world began to look upon 
him as a royal Don Juan. In his official capacity as King of the 
Belgians, however, he has been given credit for industry, admin- 
istrative talent, tact, and patriotic zeal, and as the New York 7776- 
une puts it: “By his able management of his country’s affairs he 
placed that insignificant State on a plane of great domestic pros- 
perity and world-wide importance and won the credit of being one 


0: the most astute monarchs in history.” 


ELIZABETH, 


Who will bring to the public life of Belgium 
something it has long lacked 


ALBERT, THE NEW KING, 


Is said to be in every respect a striking 


a queen. contrast to his uncle. 


TRANSITION. 


The New York Herald calls him “one of the active and forcefu! 
monarchs of his time,” continuing : 


“Grandson on his mother’s side of King Louis Philippe of the 
French, he inherited an appreciation of the gayer side of life, but 
this never interfered with the most conscientious discharge of all); 
duties of State, nor with the prosecution of far-reaching business 
enterprises. 

“The greatest of American financiers who measured swords with 
King Leopold in China declared him to be ‘the cleverest man of 
affairs he ever met.’ Under his Jong reign of forty-four years 
Belgium made marvelous progress in population, wealth, and well- 
being, and even his bitterest parliamentary antagonists will mourn 
his loss.” 


In outlining the career of Leopold the Springtield Repudlican 
remarks that the scandals of his private life would have been ig- 
nored “if his good name had not been destroyed throughout the 
world by the exposure of his ruthless and shocking misrule in the 
Kongo Free State.” Other papers agree that as the creator and 
ruler of this African domain he has made his mark in history. To 
quote from an editorial in the New York 777buxe : 

“The dominant achievement of his reign, and the thing for which, 
in his public aspects, he will be most remembered, was the acqui- 
sition and development of the Kongo State and its ultimate trans- 
fer from the King’s personal estate to the Belgian nation, thus 
putting that kingdom among the important colonial powers. The 
world-wide controversy over his administration of that domain is 
still fresh in the public mind. Indeed, it is by no means yet ended. 
Seldom have sides been more passionately taken. Some have in- 
sisted and still insist that he played throughout the part of a pure 
and unselfish philanthropist, while others as earnestly portray him 
as an execrable tyrant. There may never be general agreement 
on the subject, but it must be confest that thus far the weight of 
evidence strongly indicates that there were gross abuses in the 
Kongo administration and a deplorable perversion of the purpose 
for which the State was originally supposed to be founded, the 
King’s personal responsibility being a matter for interesting specu- 
lation.” 


Other editors are less hesitant. The Boston Advertiser alludes 
to the “shameful history” of Leopold’s conduct of the Kongo and 
of his own life, and asserts further : 


“He will stand as a fearful example for the end-of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. He has attained'a 
niche in history, but itis not anenviable one. His life was useful 


largely as indicating what monarchs and all men should avoid.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH ZELAYA 


HE determination to hale Mr. Zelaya to prison and try him 
for murder still pervades our State Department at Washing- 
ton, say the correspondents at the capital, in spite of his self- 
abnegation in resigning the presidency of Nicaragua just to please 
the United States. The New York 777éune’s correspondent de- 
clares that Zelaya’s resignation, “ welcome as it is, has by no means 
removed him from the attention of this Government,” and nobody 
in Washington believes his retirement “mitigates his personal peril 
as a defendant before the bar at which Mr. Knox arraigned him on 
the charge substantially of murder in the first degree.” The cor- 
respondent of 7he Sux says similarly: 


“It is believed here that Secretary Knox will take steps to pre- 
vent Zelaya from escaping from Nicaragua until the responsibility 
for the deaths of the two Americans has been definitely settled. 
It is not believed here that the Mexican Government will go to the 
extreme of attempting to protect Zelaya from any punishment which 
Secretary Knox may determine to impose on him. 

“Secretary Knox is determined, however, to eliminate Zelaya 
from Centra)-American politics permanently....... 

“Zelaya is wealthy and if he were permitted to reside at Managua 
he would still retain a strong influence in Nicaraguan politics. 
After the question as to whether or not he shall be punished per- 
sonally for the deaths of the two Americans is determined, it is 
probable that the United States will insist on his banishment from 
Central America.” 


In his letter of resignation Zelaya speaks pretty bitterly of our 
part in his downfall. He declares: 


“ The painful circumstances in which the country is plunged cal] 
for acts of abnegation and patriotism on the part of good citizens, 
who -re the witnesses of the oppression of the Republic by the 
heavy hand of fate. 

“The country is staggering under shameless revolution, which 
threatens the nation’s sovereignty, and a foreign nation unjustly 
intervenes in our affairs, publicly providing the rebels with arms, 
which has resulted only in their being defeated everywhere through 
the heroism of our troops. 

“To avoid further bloodshed, and for the reason that the revolu- 
tionists have declared that they would put down their arms when 
I surrender the executive power, I hereby place in the hands of 
the National Assembly the abandonment of the remainder of my 
term of office, which is to be filled by asubstitute of their choosing, 
with the hope that this will result in good to Nicaragua, the rees- 
tablishment of peace, and particularly the suspension of the hos- 
tility of the United States, to which I donot wish to give a pretext 
for intervention.” 


The determination of the State Department to‘hold Zelaya per- 
sonally responsible for the execution of the two Americans captured 
while aiding the insurgents is exprest in Congress in a resolution 


introduced by Senator Rayner, of Maryland, providing that— 


“The President of the United States be authorized to take all 
necessary steps for®the apprehension of Zelaya, the alleged per- 
petrator of this crime, and to bring him to trial therefor; and that 
he be further authorized to use whatever methods and processes 
may be necessary to accomplish this purpose.” 


This plan is heartily indorsed by the Seattle Post-Jntelligencer, 


which remarks: 


“What happened to Maximilian will probably happen to Zelaya 
also, and the mere fact that he is now on his knees will not make 
the way easier for him. Zelaya must get out, and if he escapes 
with his life, it will be due to the generosity of the American 
Government.” 


The New York 77es, however, thinks the scheme “would be 
only feebly characterized if we should call it ridiculous,” and the 
New York Zvexing Post avers that the most charitable thing to 


say about Senator Rayner is “that much learning about Zelaya’s 
outrages hath made him mad.” 


The Jacksonville 7z#es-Union 
handles the proposition as “a piece of buncombe,” observing ; 
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“The average cornfield negro knows that a man committing a 
crime in Nicaragua can not be punished under the laws of the 


United States. He also knows that he can’t be punished under a 
law that was not in existence when the crime was committed. 

“Of course an armed force could be sent to Nicaragua with in- 
structions to‘capture and kill President Zelaya. Of course such 
instructions could be carried out, but there would be no more legal 
justification for it than there would be fora lynching. Such an act 
would put a blacker stain on the United States than any nation 
has yet worn.” 


MORE SUGAR CROOKS CAUGHT 


N somewhat cynical humor the press comment on the discovery 
that the Sugar Trust failed to maintain a monopoly of its in- 
genious and profitable devices for defrauding the Government. 
Investigations instituted by special prosecutor Henry L. Stimson 
have revealed the fact that the Trust’s chief rivals, the National 
Sugar Refining Company and Arbuckle Brothers, have also been 
increasing their profits at the expense of the Customs by under- 
weighing at the docks their importations of crude sugar. Arbuckle 
Brothers have made restitution to the amount of $695,573.19, which 
is said to represent that firm’s shortage in the payment of sugar 
duties between 1898 and 1907... Approximately the same sun, it is. 
said, is due to the Government fromthe National. James H. Post, 
president of the latter company, is quoted by a New York Szz re- 
porter as saying : 


“Mr. Stimson appears to have made out from an inspection of 
our books that the Government weighers and our checkers have 
been turning in false weights on the sugar the National has been 
importing for eight or ten years... .... 

“The executive officials of this company have no cognizance of 
the fraud that Mr. Stimson says has been perpetrated with enor- 
mous benefit to our concern. What subordinates may have done 
is another matter. I do not know anything about that.” 


In regard to the sum paid by the Arbuckle Company Mr. Stimson 
Says: 

“This payment has been accepted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the concurrence of the Attorney-General, in full 
payment of all civil claims against Messrs. Arbuckle Brothers. 

“This settlement in no wise affects the criminal prosecution of 
any individuals who may be shown to have been responsible for 
the commission of frauds in respect to any of these matters, and 
the investigation and prosecution of any such persons will be vig- 
orously pushed.” 


In the mean time the prosecution of certain Sugar-Trust em- 
ployees for defrauding Uncle Sam has resulted in the conviction 
of a dock superintendent and four checkers. In his final argument 
to the jury Mr. Stimson referred as follows to the probability of 
prosecution for the men “higher up”: 


“It is not proper for me to say whether there are any other guilty 
parties ‘higher up,’ but 1 agree entirely with what counsel has said 
regarding their moral responsibility, and I consider it my duty to 
carry on this investigation until all the guilty parties are brought 
to trial. But we do not begin to build a house by putting up the 
ridge-pole. We begin this case at the place where the crime was 
committed. The men who sat beside the stanchion in which was 
the hole and the spring are before you. If you find that these men 
did not commit any crime, it will be impossible to go higher up, 
especially as the identity of the conspirators higher up, if any, may 
be locked in the breasts of the conspirators here.” 


As new ramifications of the sugar frauds come to light the press 


seem more and more convinced of the necessity for a Congressional 
investigation, at the proper time. Says the New York Wor/d- 


“The Sugar Trust had no monopoly of the business of robbing 
the Government, and sooner or later Congress must undertake a 
. thorough investigation of the system that made these frauds pos- 
sible. The country is not going to be satisfied with anything less. 
than the whole truth.” 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN LIBERIA 


4 will be remembered,” says the President in his message to 

Congress, “that the interest of the United States in the 
Republic of Liberia springs from the historical fact of the founda- 
tion of the Republic by the colonization of American citizens of 
the African race.” Under an early treaty provision the United 
States may be called upon for advice or assistance, and last year 
Liberia availed herself of this right, with the result that a commis- 
sion was sent on United States cruisers to Monrovia to investigate 
and report on Liberian conditions. One of the commissioners, 
Mr. George Sale, writing in the December issue of The World 
To-day (Chicago), asserts that this is Liberia’s “hour of need,” 
and quotes Mr. Root’s declaration—written when he was Secre- 
tary of State—that “the duty of the United States toward the un- 
fortunate victims of the slave trade was not completely performed 
by landing them on the coast of Africa,” and that “our nation rests 
under the highest obligation to assist them so far as they need 
assistance toward the maintenance of free, orderly, and prosperous 
civilized society.” That this need now exists is the substance of 
Commissioner Sale’s unofficial report in The World To-day, from 
which we quote, in part, as follows: 


“ Liberia is confronting new and strange tasks, for which she is 
ill fitted. Conducting agovernment in Africa is a different matter 
from what it was in the old days 
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line than she had in 1880, and her neighbors have between them 
that much more... ... : 

“But Liberia has troubles from within as well as from without ; 
for, under new conditions, the old and ever-present problem assumes 
new importance and becomes more pressing—the problem of the 
hinterland and its inhabitants. Liberia, civilized and under effect- 
ive government control, is a narrow strip of seacoast and the ter- 
ritory along the navigable rivers. Step outside any of these towns 
or settlements and you are confronted by an impenetrable wall of 
tropical forest—impenetrable, that is, except by the primitive 
footpaths made by the natives. An hour’s walk along one of 
those footpaths, or less, and you begin to encounter native villages 
where the natives are living and dying, dressing, eating, and sleep- 
ing as they have for centuries, apparently untouched by the civili- 
zation at their doors. 

“This back country is Liberia’s fundamental problem. The 
maintenance of her integrity depends upon the effective control of 
her one and ahalf million of natives, especially along the frontiers. 
In those dense forests lie hidden the sources of wealth and the 
revenue she needs for the new and costly tasks of the new time. 
How to control and assimilate these untaught natives, how to un- 
lock the treasures of wealth of her hinterland—these are the prob- 
lems for Liberia and her helpers. ...... 

“ Liberia has done some things well, far better than she is usually 
given credit for. It is probable, however, that under existing con- 
ditions she has reached the limit of progress. Ina recent message 
to the legislature, President Barclay said they were ‘marking time.’ 
This is better than a full halt, but it well represents Liberia’s con- 

dition at the present time. Hers 





before the partition of the conti- 
nent. Abyssinia on the east and 
Liberia on the west are the only 
parts of the continent which the 
black man now holds. Like every 
other portion of the continent, 
these portions are coveted by 
the European Powers, and Li- 
beria finds it no easy task to 
maintain herself. To the north 
lies the British protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, to the east and 
south the French territory of the 
Ivory Coast. England = and 
France declare that they have 
no designs on Liberian territory ; 
but each is suspicious and jealous 
of the other, and between them 








isnosmalltask. It will require 
enterprise, initiative, well-direct- 
ed energy, and a considerable 
outlay of money. There is rea- 
son to fear that, unaided, she is 
unequal to her task. 

“And so Liberia, the Black 
Republic of the Dark Conti- 
nent, looks across the ocean to 
the rich and powerful nation 
out of which her national fath- 
ers came, after whose Govern- 
ment her own is patterned, whose 
ideals and forms of thought 
singularly abide among her peo- 
ple, asking the aid of that 
nation’s wisdom and experience 
in the solution of her problems. 








Liberia is kept in a constant 
state of apprehension. And not 
without reason, for Liberia has 
to-day some 150 miles less coast 





BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 
Usual fate of the man who tries to stand in with both sides. 


And the ground of her plea is all 
contained in the good bishop’s 
word, ‘We are here because you 


—Bee in the Baltimore Sun. sent us here,’” 
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“NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES.”’ 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


VARIOUS 


“CARRYING OUT THE ROOSEVELT POLICIES.” 


—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American, 


IMPRESSIONS OF MR. TAFT, 
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SANTA CLAUS. THE REAL POLAR HERO. 
—Porter in the Boston Traveler. —lIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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THAT EMBARRASSING MOMENT, ANOTHER GAME THAT NEEDS REFORMING. 


When you compare Christmas gifts with your rich neighbor. —Plaschke in the Louisville Post. 
—Savage in the Chicago Datly Socialist. 
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SAD CASE OF BUSINESS JUDGMENT. 3 OH, YES, THERE’S A SANTA CLAUS. f 
—Walker, of the International Syndicate. —Triggs ir \ rk Press. 
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0 FOREICN COMMENT os 


NO TARIFF WAR WITH CANADA 


HE London papers, as represented by Zhe TZzmes, were 


strangely alarmed by the promulgation of the Payne Tariff 
Law. They absolutely arrived at the opinion that a tariff war be- 
tween Canada and the United States was next door to inevitable. 
There was to bea cutthroat duel between the two countries. Some 
little astonishment is naturally aroused by the want of informa- 
tion betrayed by such a presumable authority as the representative 
of the leading London daily. Fortunately the message of Presi- 
dent Taft, followed, as it is, by the comment of the Canadian press, 
proves how mistaken is any anticipation of financia) friction be- 
tween this country and our northern neighbor. Canada has con- 


fidence in the good faith and justice of our country, as may be seen 
from the following quotation from the Toronto GZoée, the leading 


Liberal and Government organ of Eastern Canada: 

“It may safely be assumed, to begin with, that there will not be 
under the present Tariff Act any tariff war waged against the 
Dominion of Canada. The President is careful to explain that in 
order to bring down on this country the penalty prescribed in the 
form of a maximum tariff the Canadian tariff must be ‘unduly dis- 
Criminatory’ against the United States, and when he expresses his 
*hope and belief that no such resujt need be anticipated’ he will, 
so far as Canadians are concerned, be taken fully and frankly at 
his word. This matter has been by Congress relegated to him for 
settlement, and his decision is not subject to review or open to 
appea).” 

The great French paper of Montreal, the Pa/7ze (Independent), 
remarks : 

“Wecan easily understand that the United States, before de- 
claring a tariff war upon us, would fee) the need of considering the 


consequences. So far we-have shown ourselves a good customer 


10 our southern neighbor, probably more as the result of proximity 
than from any other motive. ‘The commercia) relations, however, 
which we have taken most pains to foster have been those with 
England, and, more recently, with France. Probably we shall 
soon atrive at a normal understanding with Germany. If our 


neighbor regards as hostile the efforts which we make to develop 
commercial relations with other countries, it ought to be under- 


stood that we would prefer severing relations with the United 


States rather than with other Powers. The swiftness of modern 
transport renders the proximity of the States to Canada a merely 


neg)igib)e circumstance.” 
In the same tone the Toronto Citizen says; 


“Our neighbors are keen enough business people to think twice 


before they offend a good customer—too good a customer, many 
people in Canada believe. Canada is growing rapidly in wealth 
and population, and there is a general unanimity of opinion that 
the first quarter of this century will witness a phenomenal develop- 
ment which will relatively rival that of the United States itself. 
We are in the position of a young, vigorous, and prosperous firm, 
conducting a rapidly expanding business, and Uncle Sam is too 
good a commercia) man either to jeopardize suc) a trade connec- 
tion or to coerce such a customer. Canada is bound to go ahead, 


Uncle Sam or no Uncle Sam. To use ahomelv phrase, you can’t 


keep a squirre) on the ground.” 


There isa great dea) of satisfaction exprest inthe London (Ont.) 
Advertiser, a Liberal and Government organ, over the reference 


to Canadian trade relations made in the Presitlent’s message, and 
we read: 


“The full text of President Taft’s message to Congress shows 
that he made no specific mention of Canada in his references to 
the tariff question. This portion of his message may apply equally 
to European countries, tho the Chicago 77zéune thinks he had 
Canada principally in mind. His tone is friendly and even 
BOASSUPING <5) 5 6 se. 6.5 

“The President has had little time to study the effects of the 
Franco-Canadian treaty, but his message is an assurance that even 
if he considers it unduly discriminating against the United States, 
he will make overtures to Canada before entering upon reprisals.” 


The utterance of a leading independent daily of Toronto, Zhe 


News, is not quite so optimistic, and we read: 


“Should the Payne Tariff precipitate a fiscal war on this conti- 
nent, it will not be because Canada has not dealt reasonably by 
the United States, or on account of any provocation from this 


country... . The Payne Act threatens a further advance of 25 
per cent. in the duties against Canadian products unless we cease 


trying to protect out forests, and to create a domestic pu)p-and- 
paper industry based on cur own raw materials. We wish to con- 
Linue on neighborly terms with the United States, even at the cost 


of the present inequalities in the tariff, but we can not be forced 
to forego the intention of establishing an industry in which we are 


fitted by the abundance of our natural resources to dominate the 
world’s markets. 


“) the maximum schedules of the Payne Tarif shou)d be ap- 
plied to Canada, the Canadian surtax would apply to the United 
States, This would advance the tariff against American products 


to the extent of 3314 per cent.” 


The general tone of Canadian sentiment on the tariff question is 
perhaps most candidly and clearly exprest in the speech of Finance 
Minister Fielding who, in introducing the budget at Ottawa, spoke 
as follows on the matter of Canadian international) duties : 


“) think the terms of the message that President Tait has ad- 


drest to Congress on that subject give us abundant assurance that 


he and Wis Cabinet are desirous of continuing the close and friendly 
relations which prevai) between the Repub)ic and Canada. For 
the present we are not going to assume that there is any cause for 


anxiety as to any friction arising between the two countries.” 


A SAFEGUARD AGAINST SOCIALISM IN 


FRANCE 


_. say that Socialism is impossible in a country that at this 
moment has a Socialist Premier seems like a pretty risky 
statement, yet that is what we read in a serious French review. 
Socialism will be impossible in France, says this writer, because 
the sma)) farmers of the rura) districts wi)) never permit it. The 
Socialists have always been very loud and demonstrative in Paris. 
There are twenty bri))iant po)iticians and journa)ists of the Jaurés 
type who are ever egging them on and inspiring them, [t is some- 
times said that the French Government is merely a journa)istic 
and literary institution, quite apart from the real life of the people. 
In some respects this must be acknowledged as true, if we are to 
believe the words of Joseph Bois, writing in the Correspondant 
(Paris). Hesets out to prove ina lucid article that the soi) of 
France belongs to the peasantry and the peasantry will not relin- 
quish their property rights to any mere labor or Socialistic organi- 
tation, The peasant is an individualist, who believes in the per- 
sonal possession of property. The peasant of La Bruyére, says 
Mr, Bois, is a thing of the past. The great French essayist and 
philosopher of the seventeenth century described the rustic French- 
man as “a strange animal, dark yet pallid in skin, half-clothed and 
sunburnt, bound to the soil, which he dug and turned over with 
invincible obstinacy.” 
The peasant of the present time is a very different creature, de- 
clares this writer: 
“Tt would be difficult to recognize in La Bruyére’s portrait the 
peasant of to-day. We may not call his lot idyllic, but at least he 
has some advantages over his ancestors. He is a citizen, he hasa 
vote, he can elect his representative in the Assembly, and can over- 
turnaministry. Atthe polls his vote is as good as that of a towns- 
man, a public official, or an artizan. This is the reason why there 
exists an agrarian question, and why the political world of France 
is face to face with a fact—the conquest of the peasantry. It isin 
vain that wildcat political parties try to corrupt or win the peasant 
population to follow the flag of their own ambitions or their tri- 
umpb. The French peasant defies the elements and laughs at the 
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tempest. Calm and contented he smokes his pipe, sows and tills 
his field. rakes and harrows his patch, reaps and stores his harvest, 
and is content.” 


The French Revolution, most popular and democratic of move- 


ments, was successful in killing all the ideas of Socialism in 
France, in that it established the principle of individual possession 
of property inland. There is no proletariat in the rural districts 
of France, The disturbances of labor and capital, declares Mr. 


Bois, are confined to the cities. To quote his words: 


“To this people of the country who are infatuated with the pos- 
session of land, wild over their property, the idea of being dispos- 
sest under a Socialistic régime is absurd. The honeyed words of 
the Socialist agitator have no influence with a peasant who has 
tangible property. All he desires would te something to increase 
the profits of his agricultural industry. He certainly would wel- 
come any program of improvement which omitted the Socialistic 
element, no matter what demagog proposed it, and especially the 
liberty to fish and shoot where and when he chose. Beyond that 
he is satisfied as he is.” 


In his famous work “ Socialiste,” in which he deals exhaustively 
with the economic and political condition of France at this present 


moment, Mr. Compére-Morel, the well-known authority, observes : 


“JT defy any militant propagandist of Socialism to make any 
headway in the country. Of course he may offer to meet and 
remedy the immediate grievances of the peasant, but he must not 
pretend to interfere with their personal possession of the land. 
The only thing that Socialism could promise the peasant would 
be an income equal to that he derives from the land he cultivates. 
This Utopian dream is far beyond the range of possibility. Mean- 
time the peasant sticks to his territorial portion and kicks the 
Socialist preacher out of his hut.”"—7yanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOLLAND AND GERMAN EXPLOITATION 


T is very natural that Germany should require the outlet to the 
sea which is alone to be furnished by the estuary of the Rhine. 
The French papers have recently been particularly exercised over 
the alleged designs of the Emperor William on the territory of the 
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A SWORD TOO BIG TOO LIFT. 





EuropE—* Thank heaven I can now rest in peace! 
so overarmed that she can do nothing.” 


Germany is 
—Rire (Paris). 


Netheriands. While friendly relations are maintained between the 
Court of Holland and that of Prussia, says the Paris /ntransigeant, 
an organ of a distinctly antimonarchist tendency, friction must 


eventuaily ensue. To quote the words of this brilliant daily: 
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“The North Sea will never be the home of Germany’s Navy un- 
til the scene of Van Tromp’s exploits and maneuvers falls under 
the domination of the German flag. This, perhaps, is one of those 
irrefragable facts of politics that make the idea of universal and 
persistent peace so much of an optimistic dream. At the present 

















THE HEIRESS OF A COVETED CROWN. 


This little Crown Princess is idolized by the people of Holland because 
the continuance of the royal line safeguards their independence. 


time Europe trusts to the influence of Austria and France to pre- 
serve the Netherlands as a sort of neutral ground in Europe—the 
only kingdoms which enjoy security from the very fact of their in- 
significance.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


VALUE OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS 


~UCH a tirade of abuse is being directed at the House of Lords 
“just now by the Liberal and Socialistic wing of the British 
press as to call fora reply. Their critics declare that the Peers 
know nothing outside of sports and the stage, and are merely 
a group of rich incompetents and degenerates who think they can 
run the country better than the elected representatives of the 
people. Here is a sample criticism of these men from the highly 
intellectual Posztivist Review (London). After saying that “the 
House of Lords is become the refuge of the panic-stricken classes, 
holding titles, or land, or breweries, or financial and industrial 
concerns,” the editor goes on with the description : 


“Tt is a curious amalgamation of interests, bound together by 
no tie but fear of socialreform. In the historic sense there is but 
a feeble trickling in its veins of any liquid that can be called ‘blue 
blood.’ Many of the titles are ‘faked’ or ‘restored’ like a picture- 
dealer’s ‘ancient master.’ Many titles record a low amour, a 
political job, or sheer bribery. But together they have power, and 
they herd together like wild and domestic animals in a prairie fire 
—the thin remnant of the old feudal barons—interesting survivals 
after all the slaughter in the days of the ‘ Roses,’ civil wars, Whig 
oligarchies, aldermanic ancestries, and American inheritances— 
money-changers who have never yet been driven out of our temple 
—and adventurers who know ‘a real good thing’ on the political 
turf. All of these together are shouting to the bewildered chiefs 
of the old governing class torisk a revolutionary throw, and chance 
what may come to our rickety old Constitution.” 


Such bitter criticism makes one curious to know what there is to 
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be said on the otherside. We find such a reply in 
and authoritative journal than the London 77mes. 
Making a calm survey of the House of Lords and 
its history, this great newspaper remarks that such 
an examination that 
Lords contains a great proportion of men whose 
high capacity has been proved by long and im- 
portant public services of the most varied kinds.’ 
Further : 


“will show the House of 


? 


“It will show that among its ranks are to be 
found an extraordinary number of our best men, 
covering a wide range of interests, men of high 
character and high distinction, accustomed to 
deal with great practical questions, not only in a 
few departments, but practically in all those out 
of which the common life of a great country and 
a great empire is built up. 

“The House of Lords, it is true, is unreformed ; 
but the curious thing is that, if it were reformed 
onany principle that could possibly commend it- 
self to the common sense of the country, it would 
inevitably contain these very men who now com- 
pose its dominant and vital element. It contains, 


of course, those front-rank politicians on both sides whose names 
are perfectly familiar, and to whom the country is apt to look for 
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no less weighty a lead. 
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It contains, moreover, a large infusion of men who have 


governed the great dependencies or colonies of the 
Empire, and who bring to the consideration of 
imperial matters, and of the interests of millions of 
the subjects of the Crown dwelling beyond the 
seas, a judgment and an experience far beyond the 
reach of nine out of ten of the elected members of 
the other House. It contains a number of men 
who are by common consent the chiefs of the 
legal profession. It contains, as this debate has 
conspicuously shown, many who give authoritative 
expression to the reasoned opinions of the city of 
London ; that is to say, of the men whose own in- 
terests are bound up with those not only of the 
wealthy but of the millions of middle-class people 
whose material happiness depends upon the safety 
of their little investments. With these heads of 
the city may be grouped the numerous Peers who, 
as the chiefs of great businesses—railways, engi- 
neering works, factories, and what not—have in 
their hands the decision of questions which affect 
the welfare of thousands of workmen. Moreover, 
the House of Lords is strengthened by the pres- 
ence of our greatest soldiers and sailors, by a cer- 
tain number of leading men of science and men of 


letters; while the Bench of Bishops, that dé¢e-nozre of the politi- 
cal dissenters, represents not only the Establishment, and not only 
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These owners of thousands of acres voted for the Lloyd-George budget and its heavy tax on land. Some of the other Peers in this unselfish minority were 
Viscount Clifden, with 71,300 acres; the Earl of Craven, with 40,000; Lord Colebrook, with 30,000; Lord Castletown, with 20,000; the Earl of Beauchamp, with 
18,000; the Ear] of Kimberley, with 11,200; Lord Boston, with 9,000: Lord Aberdare, with 4,000; Lord Emly, with 2,800; and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, with 2,500. 
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theological learning, but in many cases a high type of academical 
culture and in many others a wide, practical experience of the 
condition of the poor. 

“Lastly, if we may refer for a moment to the most obvious char- 
acteristic of the House of Lords, a very large proportion of the 
Peers—including the majority of those who only attend the de- 
bates at rare intervals—are country-gentlemen whose life and in- 
terests are bound up with those of the countryside and the country 
towns. They are agriculturists, and many of them are high 
authorities on agriculture. Many are Lords-Lieutenant, and as 
such have lately won high praise from the Liberal Secretary for 
War. Great numbers are magistrates; many are hard-working 
county councilors or chairmen of quarter-sessions; they give a 
vast quantity of time, as Sir Edward Grey lately admitted, with 
much cordiality, in the case of the Duke of Northumberland, to 
unpaid local work. Inevery part of the country, indeed, they take 
their full share, and often more than their share of that widely 
ramified voluntary administrative system which is our happy sub- 
stitute for a continental bureaucracy, and which fills all conti- 
nental observers with increasing admiration.” 


FINLAND'S STRUGGLE WITH THE CZAR 


tee possibility of a revolt in Finland against the Czar’s at- 

tempt to tax the people against their will is hinted at by one 
of the St. Petersburg papers, and will afford an idea of the acute- 
ness of the present struggle between the ruler and his supposedly 





THE WorLp—“* Get out, you brute !’’ 
— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


autonomous subjects. While Nicholas is the autocrat of all the 
Russias, he is only the Grand Duke of Finland, it will be remem- 
bered, which has its own Diet, and successfully resisted the efforts 
of 1899-1903 to take away its liberties. Now another effort is be- 
ing made in the same direction, the Finns believe, so the Finnish 
Diet has rejected his proposals and the Czar has replied by dis- 
solving the Diet and ordering a new election for February 1. 

The quarrel is over the annual payment of $2,000,000 made by 
Finland in return for exemption from military service. It seems 
that the Czar recently issued a manifesto providing that this sum 
should be increased $200,000 a year for ten years, when the annual 
payment should be $4,000,000. Tne Diet objected, but not so 
much to the money involved, as to the principle. The Russian 
Government, on the contrary, maintains that the Diet has no voice 


{December 25, 


in the matter, and holds that the question comes under the general 
powers of the central administration. So it is the old grievance 


” 


of “taxation without representation,” which needs no explanation 
in this country. 

The dissolution of the Finnish Diet is an outrage upon the lib- 
erties of the people, say the Liberal papers of St. Petersburg, but 
the Monarchical organs think the Czar did not go far enough. 
Nothing less, it seems, would satisfy them than the complete ob- 
literation of even a semblance of Finland’s autonomy and its com- 
plete assimilation by Russia. The St. Petersburg Svze¢ says the 
Finnish people have lost their senses temporarily, and continues: 


“The attitude of the Finnish politicians who, unfortunately, 
hold public opinion in their power, is sufficiently explained by the 
expressions of the Finnish members of the Russian-Finni: Com- 
mission. They insist, it seems, on the complete independence of 
Finland. In this regard, at the present moment, not the slightest 
concessions can be made. The speeches of Stolypine and the 
Russian members of the Commission leave no doubt that the dig- 
nity of Russia will be maintained even at the expense of a revolt. 
The majority in the Imperial Council as well as in the Douma will 
stand with the Government. We hear that the man who will be 
appointed General-Governor will prove a worthy successor of 
Bobrikov.” 

The man who has actually been appointed Governor of Finland 
is Lieut.-Gen. Frantz Seyn, who in a recent interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Paris /7garo spoke of the kindly intentions of 
the St. Petersburg Government toward Finland, with which coun- 
try “a loyal and sincere rapprochement is the sole desideratum.” 

The St. Petersburg Golos Pravdy advocates the revision of the 
election law for the Finnish Diet in a manner to make such refrac- 
tory conduct impossible in the future. To quote: 

“The Russian Government must change the election law to se- 
cure not only the honor, dignity, and security of Russia, but also 
the welfare of Finland itself, which must not be revolutionized 
by the dissolutions of rebellious Diets and the convocations of 
neW ones equally hostile to Russia and her Government. We must 
not forget either that frequent elections in Finland cost the Finnish 
treasury large sums of money, and this stirs up popular discontent. 
At the present critical and exciting stage in the relations between 
Russia and Finland, we must expect the Russian Government to 
take decisive steps. For the time of compromises of any sort is 
past.” 

The Novoye Vremya bluntly says it is high time for Finland to 
give up the role of an independent State, and declares there is no 
use dallying any further with Diets and the like: 

“Enough attempts at harmony with Finland have been made, 
and after the Diet’s insolent reply to the Imperial manifesto, there 
is no reason why we should try again to get a new Diet to solve 
the question of general legislation. | However ‘constitutional,’ 
from a Cadet point of view, the conflict of the Government with 
the Diet may be, it is utterly futile. Not Finland, but Russia, 
must dictate the laws necessary for the welfare of the Empire. 
When England has misunderstandings with her colonies, she solves 
them without hesitation by act of Parliament, without concerning 
herself about provincial autonomy. Suchacourse of actionis not 
based upon the right of power, but upon the necessity of the State.” 

The Birshevaya Viedomosty, alarmed by this extremely reac- 
tionary agitation against Finland, warns the Finnish press to 
adopt a restrained tone and not to reply to the bullying Russian 
press in the same loud manner. It then enters a vigorous protest 
against any change in the election law, showing the futility of such 
a measure, as no election law could be devised that would make 
Finland elect a favorable Diet. The more stringent the law, the 
more it would rouse popular opposition, and the larger the majority 
returned against the bureaucracy. For there is not a single class 
of people in Finland upon which a government based upon the 
Bobrikov program could rely. The best way to obtain a peaceful 
solution of the question, it argues, is to refrain from making any 
attacks at all upon the legal rights of the Grand Principality of 
Finland.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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BRITISH BACKWARDNESS IN FLYING 


V HY do the English, who pride themselves on their sporting 

blood, seem to take so little interest in the latest and 
most exciting thing in this line—the sport of flying? The nation 
is taken sharply to task by Engineering (London, November 26), 
for its inexplicable backwardness in aviation. 
ent reason for it. 


There is no appar- 
Nounfavorable and hampering legislation, such 
as handicaps the electric industries in Britain, no lack of a good 
start—for the English were “among the first to take seriously to 
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de Lambert, in his flight over Paris and round the Eiffel Tower, 
has accomplished one of the boldest feats witnessed for many a 
long day. M. Paulhan is reported to have reached the altitude of 
1,800 feet recently at Bouy, tho this height has not yet been ac- 
cepted asofficial. He has officially attained a height of over 1,200 
feet, however, at Bouy, and M. Lathama height of over 1,300 feet. 
All these achievements bespeak extremely rapid progress, the 
like of which can not be shown in the case of the lighter-than-air 
machines, whose progress is so slow as to amount to little more than 
stagnation. In view of recent progress, whocan say what the future 
The modern bicycle, motor-car, high-speed 


may have in store ? 





DELAGRANGE, 








ZEPPELIN, CALDERARA. CURTISS. 


FARMAN SANTOS DUMONT. ORVILLE WRIGHT. 


AIRY LOOKS OF THE AVIATORS, AS SEEN IN CARICATURE. 


aeronautics”—has held our transatlantic cousins back. They have, 
nevertheless, sat calmly down and witnessed American, French, 
and German successes galore, while their own blood has apparently 
remained stagnant. Some of the abortive English attempts to do 
something aeronautic are satirized as follows: 


“ After being satisfied with seeing, and hearing of, remarkable 
results achieved abroad, this country gradually realized, some time 
ago, its true position. The Government attempted to grapple with 
the situation, and Mr. Haldane delivered a lengthy speech in the 
House of Commons. Robbed of 


—From Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart) 
° 

steamer, etc., are all so different from their inventors’ prototypes 
that'it would be rash to attempt much in the way of a forecast. 
One thing seems clear, however, and that is that we should actively 
encourage development, and, by all means, help forward that 

branch of the science which appears of the greatest promise.” 
The haphazard methods of would-be English aviators is con- 
trasted unfavorably with the systematic experimentation carried 

on in other countries. To quote: 

“Many people among us seem to think that any kind of machine 
will fly, and dabblers of all sorts 





all rhetorical ornamentation, 
however, this amounted to little 
more than the announcement: 
‘We have an engine and a car; 
all we want is a gas-bag,’ remind- 
ing us of the would-be motorist 
who, knowing full well that a car 
was beyond his means, consoled 
himself with the purchase of a 
motor-cap. Mr. Haldane’s confi- 
dence is reposed in dirigibles, as 
the above remark implies... . 
Yet, even since the occasion above 
referred to, when Mr. Haldane 
made many depreciatory remarks 
concerning aeroplanes, the prog- 
ress made with them has been 
enormous. Mr. Farman has, for 
instance, covered a distance of 








consider they have solved the 


problem once for all. Our few 
earnest workers worry along 
independently, often working 
over ground already covered 


and proved barren by some one 
else, until financial stress directs 
their attention to other matters. 
It is difficult to say why so few 
of the efforts made here should 
fructify, unless it be that they 
are mostly made along erro- 
neous lines. The proportions 
of weight, surface, and power of 
the successful machines of to- 
day are all well known, and any 
engineer should be able, with 
these limits, to produce a ma- 
chine that would rise. The fact 











144 miles, and Mr. O. Wright, in 
Berlin, has fown at an ‘unofficial ’ 


height of 500 meters. The Comte going due South !”” 


THE HAPPY CHANCE. 
CuHorus OF MIGRATING BIRDS—‘‘ Come on, boys; this special’s 


is that the movement is not alto- 
gether in the right hands. Ithas 


—Punch (London). got into the hands of sportsmen 
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and dilettante enthusiasts, and, with a few exceptions, is not taken 
up by engineers.” 

The trouble is, curiously enough, that this king of sports is suf- 
fering in England at the hands of sportsmen, especially the mem- 
bers of the Aero Club, whose performances the writer regards as 
“sophomoric.” Sport, he reminds us, altho it has in the past been 
of service in new developments, and was, for instance, of material 
value in the development of motor-cars, needs to be kept in its 
proper place. In motoring the racing-car has largely given place 
to the touring vehicle—a more rational machine. Similarly in 
aviation, the machine now built merely to win races will probably, 
in time, when the movement has become leavened with the ideas 
of engineers, give place to moreserviceabletypes. The exclusion of 
the engineer from the development of aviation has prevented this 
kind of development in England, while it has rapidly taken place in 
America and France. ‘Thus its progress, even as a sport, has been 
retarded, for a purely mechanical sport can not be trusted to sports- 
men whoare not at the sametime mechanics. The writerconcludes: 


“Jn the early part of the year we passed through an aeronautical- 


invasion scare. Men, dreaming; thought they saw ‘Fierce fiery 
. 


{December 25, 


A GIANT SHED FOR DIRIGIBLES 


HE accompanying picture does not represent the train-shed 

of a great railway station, as might be supposed. The 

building shown is intended to house but two huge vehicles, which 

will fill it not only from side to side, but from roof to floor. These 

will be air-ships of the Zeppelin type, which will be built in this 

shed, supplemented by the resources of an adjoining machine-shop. 
Says Alfred Gradenwitz in Za ature (Paris, November zo) : 


“ The new balloon-house of the Zeppelin Company at Friedrichs- 
hafen, which is notable for its huge size, is destined to serve, not 
as agarage for aerostats, as has been frequently affirmed, but as an 
aerial workshop for aerial construction. Thus it has as an annex 
a great factory where the various parts of dirigible balloons will 
be made. 

“The house is intended to shelter, during construction, two 
dirigibles of the largest type, and it has imposing lines (650 feet 
long, 100 feet wide in the lower part, and 65 feet high in the center). 
Its form was selected with a view to reducing interference with the 
contents to a minimum, without endangering the stability of the 
building, 

“To keep the space within, as far as possible, from the influence 

of the sun’s rays and other meteorologic factors, 
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which might cause rapid alterations of volume in 
the balloons and promote leakage of gas, the 
builders have chosen, as a covering for roof and 
walls, a substance of slight conductivity for heat 
and so light as not to overweight the structure. 
The roof is made of a Jayer of cement 3 inches 
thick, covered with rubberoid; the walls are of 
iron network. The longitudinal walls have a 
double layer of masonry with a non-conducting 
Jayer of air between. The transverse walls, which 
are made to operate as gates and are consequently 
of extreme lightness, are of galvanized iron on the 
outside and of cloth within, with an air layer 
between, 

“In order to draw off quickly the gas that escapes 
whilea balloon is being filled, there has been built 
at the top of the structure a lantern extending for 
its ful) length, and having a ventilator for getting 
rid of the interior air, 

“That access to all points of a balloon in process 
of construction or repair may be as easy as possible, 
there have been placed at the sides of the structure 
portable working-galleries extending along its 
whole length, and stationary bridges fixt on both 
sides of the hall. 

“The Zeppelin Company required, as an indis- 
pensable condition, that the two ends of the building 








SHED OF THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP-FACTORY AT FRIEDRICHSHAFEN. 


warriors fight upon the clouds, in ranks and squadrons and right 
form of war’; and it may be that the Aero Club’s behavior echoes 
of this scare. Such puny protection as it can afford us is, how- 
ever, not needed yet, and such is our backward state that it is at 
present to our advantage that we should see all there is to be seen 
of this kind of thing, in order the better to make our progress when 
we doget under way. Rather than occupying itse)f in placing a ban 
upon meetings and disqualifying men who can fly, the Aero Club 
would be better employing its time in endeavoring to discourage 
such attempts at flight in public as bring ridicule on us as a nation. 

“ The present regrettable situation, precipitated by a sophomoric 
club, needs to be quickly righted if our credit is to be retained. 
Neither sport nor the real value, which, after all, is the great thing 
of aviation, wil) be encouraged by vetoing meetings and disquali- 
fying several of the still few proficient manipulators of aeroplanes. 
On the other hand, combined effort, in which science is encouraged 


to advance with sport, may, in the not distant future, lead to most 


interesting results. At the same time we need not even despair of 
the club, for does not Robert Louis Stevenson assure us that ‘it is 
better to be a fool than to be dead,’ especially if the folly perpe- 
trated be an indiscretion of youth—youth which elsewhere he de- 
scribes as jogging on the foot-path way, pursuing butterflies. The 
Aero Club has at least proveditself alive by its action, and as it 


is as yet quite an infant among clubs, we may still have good hopes 
of its future.” 


should be so constructed as to give clear passage, 
in as brief a time as pessible, to the balloon 
within. The portals were thus built large enough to permit the 
rapid opening and closing of a section 65 by 140 feet. This con- 
dition was the most formidable part of the work. 

“The gates are operated by electricity ; the surface of each in- 
cludes four sections 65 feet high. The two central sections have 
the form of sliding doors and the two lateral ones that of folding 
doors.”"—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


STERILIZATION BY FLAT-IRON—The ironing of linen was 


never intended as a sanitary process; nevertheless, it appears 


probable that it acts as an efficient disinfectant. As a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris) says: 


“The smoothing of household linen with a hot flat-iron may ac- 
complish much more than is intended by Iaundresses. As the iron 
is heated to temperatures that often exceed 130° C. it has been 
thought that it must be able to sterilize certain fabrics and thus 
render hygienic service, especially in the country, where furnaces 
for disinfection or autoclaves for sterilization are not available. 
It is well known that all microbes may be killed by the sufficiently 
prolonged application of a temperature of 70° C.; but sterilization 
requires 130° because the spores of certain bacteria resist lower 
temperatures. Experiments have been made to show that the flat- 
iron is capable at least of disinfecting linen. Pieces of cloth were 
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selected that had been in contact with children suffering from con- 
tagious disease, or had been contaminated with the germs of diph- 
theria, pyemia, etc. This linen was moistened and then ironed, 
after which it was rubbed on plates of gelatin prepared for the 
culture of microbes. It was found that no microbian colony 


developed.” —Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


HARVESTING BERRIES WITH A 
THRASHING-MACHINE 


HAT, in arid Iaaho, raspberries dry on the vines, and that 


when fully dry the vines are cut and the berries knocked off 
and cleaned by running them through a sort of thrashing-machine, 
is the tale vouched for by The Rural New Yorker (New York, 
December 4). It admits that all this seems incredible to people 


who live in damper regions where the crop is picked by hand and 
dried in an evaporator; yet— 


“ After some investigation we believe the facts are as stated, and 
offer them—not because these methods can be generally adopted, 
but because they show us all how farming is developing. As the 
result of hard study and careful experiment men everywhere are 
learning to adapt their methods and their crops to local conditions. 


In every section there is some crop that will pay better than 
others. Successful farming means—finding that crop and working 


it hard.” 
As testimony to the accuracy of what precedes, the editor pre- 


sents the following letter from M. B. Sherman, the owner of the fruit- 
farm in Idaho, to which allusion is made. Mr. Sherman writes: 


“Your readers who have never experienced the climate in this 
very arid region will find it hard to believe my story, yet this 
method is entirely practical, and is well understood by everybody 
here. It is an enterprise which affords a magnificent opportunity 
for some man of means and energy... .... 

“In trellising the bushes down we press them as close to the 
ground as possible, and secure them there as nearly as can be done 
by stretching a light wire over them and securing it to stakes set 
20 feet apart. They naturally recoil somewhat, however, so that 
but few of the bushes }ie on the ground. 1 would prefer that they 
would lie prone on the ground forconvenience in harvesting. The 
berries do not become soiled, as the fruit spurs grow upward, and 
so hold the fruit above the soil, and for the most part above the 
reclining branches and leaves, presenting a very interesting spec- 
tacle when the fruiting isheavy. 1 plant the bushes close together, 
so that the reclining vines shade the ground completely, thus 
choking out the weeds. 1 cultivate on one side of the row as 
needed through the season, which is all that is necessary in this 
climate. I must advise you, however, that my method would not 
be practical anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains, and only in 
favored localities here, since the dews and rains would ruin the 
ripened fruit before it could dry sufficiently to harvest. We have 


no rain and little dew in July and August.” 


“LAYING” A RIVER TUNNEL 


@ VBAQ’ EOUS tunnels are now often built in the open air and 


‘J ther. sunk into place beneath the waters of river or estuary. 
This w‘1l be the procedure in the case of a new passageway under 


the Cnitago River. Says awriter in The Nautical Gazette (New 
Yerk, November 11): 


“Like a gigantic, black sea-serpent, putting to shame all salt- 
water yarns of the type, the steel and concrete bore of tne La Salle 
Street tunnel wil) wriggle up the Chicago River and sink out of 
sight under the waves at the spot where it will thereafter form one 
of the city’s thoroughfares. The steel ‘serpent’ will be 280 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and 20 feet high, with steel spurs 6 feet long 
projecting from its sides every 3 feet like the terrifying legs of an 
immense centipede. Radical departure in all established methods 
of river-tunnel construction will be made in laying the La Salle 
Street bore....... 

“Jt is expected that river traffic will be stopt for more than two 
hours in setting the immense section of tunnel in place. When 
everything is ready the power gates of the drainage canal will be 
shut at Lockport to quiet the strong current of the river and the 
start up the river with the ‘serpent’ from the boiler-works; which 
is on the south branch, will be made. 

“Before the bore is sunk into place the river will be excavated 
to the required depth by marine dredges with 50-foot beam-arms. 
In the center of the river a steel cradle will be sunk for the ‘ser- 
pent’ to rest on. The shell will be finished complete at the boiler 
works. In the center every 30 feet will be hoops of 12-inch chan- 
nel-iron, like a series of ribs. A thick concrete lining will be built 
between, and down the center will be a concrete wall dividing the 
‘serpent’ into two tubes, each large enough to accommodate the 
largest tro)ley-cars. 

“When these preparations are completed both ends of the ‘ser- 
pent’ will be closed by wooden bulkheads, it will be slid on to flat- 
boats and the procession up the river, dodging bridges and boats 
and edging around curves, started. The flatboats will be so 
coupled that they can be pulled apart, letting the bore drop into 
its place in the water.” 


POSTAL REGISTRY BY SLOT-MACHINE—A mechanical 
device, used in one of the city post-offices in Paris for automatic 
registration of letters and the issuance of a receipt to the sender, 
is described in Zhe Sctentific American (New York, December 
4). Says this paper. 

“The apparatus is arranged to receive the French nickel, or 25- 
centime piece. Advantage is taken of the fact that it is slightly 


magnetic, for in passing down the coin chute it is obliged to leap 
a gap and is prevented from dropping through by means of a mag- 


net. A counterfeit of iron can not pass the gap because it would 
be lifted up by the magnet, while non-magnetic coins would fall 
through. The letter-slot does not open wntil after the coin js 


placed in the machine, and the receipt is not issued until after the 












\etter is placed in the machine, The receipt, in the form of a 


ticket, is dated and stamped by turning the crank at the side of the 
apparatus, The whole operation is Performed in less than five 


seconds, and is calculated to do away with the long }ine of waiting 


applicants at the usual registering-windows. “The apparatus can 
also be placed in banks or stores, where there is no danger of its 
being stolen, thus relieving the pressure at the regular post-office.” 


GREAT EFFECTS FROM SMALL CAUSES 


OME interesting instances of the way in which chemical actions 
or processes may often be profoundly modified by the pres- 
ence of very small quantities of foreign materia) is given by Dr. 


James C, Philip, of London, in his new book on“ The Romance 


of Modern Chemistry.” To start off with, he instances water, 


one of the commonest of substances, which has recently been 
shown to have extraordinary influence in promoting chemical action 
between other substances, He says; 


“The reader is probably familiar with the experiment in which 
a lighted taper is brought to the mouth of a soda-water bottle con- 
taining a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. A vigorous action, 
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“Not only has this paltry 1 per cent. of ceria made the incan- 
descent mantle a brilliant success ; it has indirectly been the sa)va- 
tion of the gas industry. In competitiOn» with electricity, gas 
would have been badly beaten as a source of light had it not been 
for the discovery of the incandescent mantle. By its agency 
the illuminating power of a cubic foot of ceal gas is enormously 
increased: . . 6... 

“ Another interesting illustration of the extraordinary influence 


exerted by sma)) quantities of foreign matter is furnished by the 
behavior of certain phosphorescent substances. Among them are 
the sulfids of the metals barium, strontium, and calcium, and, as 


the name ‘phosphorescent’ implies, these sulfids are luminous in 
a dark room after they have been brought out of the light. Lumi- 


nous paints or }uminous compositions generally are dependent for 
their characteristic behavior on the presence of such a phosphor- 
escent substance. Curiously enough, however, the pure materials 


do not appear to be phosphorescent; it is only when minute traces 
of other matter are present that they are stimulated to luminous 


activity.” 
Chemical changes of this kind are not merely laboratory curiosi- 


ties—they are, the writer tells us, of the utmost importance in the 
technical world. The most modern method of manufacturing sul- 


furic acid, for instance, dependson just suchachange. In making 
this important product it is necessary to persuade 











sulfur dioxid—the suffocating gas produced when 
sulfur is burned—to combine with more oxygen. 
To do this, the gases must be brought into con- 
tact with some third substance which plays the 
same part as water does in the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen. We read: 


“In the case of sulfur dioxid and oxygen the 
third party, which acts in some subtle way as 
mediator between the other two, is platinum ina 
finely divided condition. This metal has quite a 
reputation for accelerating chemical actions in 
which it is not directly involved; it is a sort of 
chemical busybody. ..., Under the persuasive 
influence of the catalytic agent at a temperature 
of about 500° F., sulfur dioxid and oxygen readily 
unite to form another compound named sulfur 
trioxid, which need only be dissolved in water to 
produce sulfuric acid, 6... 


“In recent years platinum has been prepared in 





CINEMATOGRAPHING THE INVISIBLE. 


The apparatus that takes “living pictures" of microbes. Described on the opposite page. 


marked by a violent explosion, takes place. . . . Yet, if care is 
taken to remove all traces of moisture from the original gases, . . . 
a tube containing a mixture of perfectly dry hydrogen and perfectly 
dry oxygen may be strongly heated without the contents exploding 
a really astounding result. ...... 

“This extraordinary influence of water on chemical change is so 
remarkable that it is worth while to refer to another interesting 
experiment thathas been made. As the reader is aware, ammonia 
is a colorless alkaline gas, whereas hydrogen chlorid is a colorless 
acid gas. Like alkalies and acids in general, these two gases in- 
teract, forming a salt—ammonium chlorid or sal ammoniac—the 
characteristic and curious feature of the process being the produc- 
tion of this white solid substance from two colorless, invisible 
gases. It turns out now that this combination between ammonia 
and hydrogen chlorid, which takes place so readily under ordinary 
circumstances, is not observed when the gases have first been 
completely freed from all stray water molecules, 

“The ordinary incandescent mantle is an excellent example of 
the value which may attach to small quantities of foreign material. 
The mantle consists to the extent of 99 per cent. of thoria, which 
is the oxid of the metal thorium. . . . The remaining 1 per cent. 
of the mantle is ceria, the oxid of the rare metal cerium, and, in 
spite of its small proportion, it is on this admixture that the virtue 
of the mantle wholly depends. Mantles composed of pure thoria 
alone would be of no use, for when put in a Bunsen flame they 
give out only a dull light. On the other hand, if more than 1 per 
cent. of ceria is added to the thoria a less brilliant effect is ob- 
tained; it is, in fact, possible to have too much of a good thing. 








another condition in which it exhibits remarkable 
catalytic activity, namely, in solution in water. 
It may seem to the reader rather absurd to speak 
of dissolving a metal in water, as ifit were so much 
sugar or salt, but it is indeed a fact that by the help of the electric 
current platinum has been got into water in such a state that it closely 
resembles a dissolved substance. If two pieces of stout platinum 
wire are immersed in water so that their points are very close to- 
gether, and an electric discharge is passed across the intervening 
space, the water gradually assumes a deep brown color, and is 
found then to contain platinum in solution. At least it seems to 
be in solution, for the liquid may be filtered through a piece of 
blotting-paper without leaving any particles behind, and it may be 
kept fora long time without depositing any sediment. On grounds, 
however, into which we can not go here, the view is adopted that 
this platinum solution is really a suspension of exceedingly minute 
particles, so tiny that they can find their way through the pores of 
filtering-paper. 

“However that may be, there is no doubt that platinum in this 
condition is intensely active. . . . Aconvincing proof of the power 
of this solution is obtained by shaking some of it in a flask with 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. In ordinary circumstances 
these two gases require to be strongly heated before they will com- 
bine to form water, but under the persuasive influence of the plati- 
num solution they unite a¢ the temperature of the room, slowly 
but steadily and without any fuss. Theextraordinary thing is that 
a minute quantity of platinum is able to bring about the combina- 
tion of very large quantities of hydrogen andoxygen. One experi- 
ment has been recorded in which, under the influence of the zg}55 
of an ounce of platinum, over two gallons of a mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen disappeared in seventeen days. And the platinum 
was as active at the end of this period as at the beginning! 
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“There are numerous catalytic agents in addition to those which 
are used in the laboratory or the factory, Our bodies are the 
scene of many chemica) changes which are promoted and acceler- 
ated by the influence of certain agents called enzyms, the exact 


nature of which is not yet known. These substances play an im- 
portant part as catalytic agents, notably in the processes of diges- 


tion, but an excursion into this interesting field would take us too 
far. Perhaps enough has been said to convince the reader that in 
chemistry, at least, much that is apparently insignificant is of the 
greatest value and importance.” 


BIBLICAL ELECTRICITY 
A CURIOUS study entitled “Electrotechnics in the Bible” is 


contributed by E. Stadelmann, an electric engineer of Mu- 
nich, to the Electrotechnische Anzeiger. The writer asserts that 
the ancient Jews had some knowledge of electricity, and he tries 
to prove this by an ingenious analysis of Scriptura) narrative. Jn 
the first place, says Stadelmann, Moses evidently understood the 


uses of the lightning conductor. As we read in an abstract of his 


article in the Revue Scicxtijigue (Paris, November 13): 


“Did he not make a brazen serpent to defend his people against 
the fiery serpents (lightnings) sent upon them by the Almighty, so 
That the fiery serpents were seized by the brazen one? The temple 
at Jerusalem was protected against lightning by interconnected 
metal points communicating with the ground through reservoirs of 


water.” 


Still more curious is the explanation given by Mr. Stadelmann 
of the construction of the Ark of the Covenant and of the terrible 
punishments visited upon the unfortunates who dared to approach 
too near it: 


“If we study the details of its construction we find that it was 
composed of an insulating receptacle (of acacia wood) and of two 
metallic coatings (gild- 
ing), one exterior, one 
interior; it therefore 
formed a Leyden jar of 
greatdimensions. This 
condenser, charged with 
atmospheric electricity 
by the metal conductors 
of the temple roof, had, 
as may be calculated 
from its dimensions, a 
capacity amply sufficient 
to produce a fatal dis- 
charge. Only the initi- 
ate could touch it, and 
this immunity enjoyed 
by the officiating priest 
is explained by the na- 
ture of his costume, 
which was in part of 
gold tissue, thus pro- 
tecting him from elec- 
tric discharges.” 





Mr, Stadelmann cites 
in support of his hy- 
pothesis many Scrip- 
tural texts, on the con- 
struction of the Ark, 
on the nature of the 
priest’s costume, and 
on the punishment dealt 














out to profane persons. 
SLEEPING-SICKNESS GERMS 1N CIRCULATION, Moreover: 


As seen on a moving-picture film. The germs ee 

are seen between the globules. “The altar, also, must 
have been a powerful 
Leyden jar, altho information regarding its installation is not 
available; but the passages in the Mosaic books forbidding 
approach to it on penalty of death to persons not wearing the pre- 
scribed costume, authorize us to consider it such, 


“It would perhaps appear improbable that such powerful effects 
could be obtained with metallic rods on elevated points, but we 
must bear in mind the atmospheric peculiarities of Palestine; and 
even the experiments made in Europe on the collection of electric- 
ity by means of kites, 
have shown that huge 
sparks pine or ten feet 
long may thus be ob- 
tained, 

“Moses probably got 
his notions of electricity 
from the Egyptians, and 
perhaps, Mr. Stadel- 
mann concludes, Egypt- 
ologists may discover 
facts indicative of the 
state of electrica) know)- 
edge in the Pharaonic 
times.” — Translation 


made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





THE MICRO-CINE- 
MATOGRAPH — T he 


combination of micro- 
scope and cinemato- 
graph by means of which 
Dr.Comandon, of Paris, 
has been able to exhibit 
microbes and blood- 
globules in motion was 
described in a recent 
number of THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST’. 

We now _ reproduce 
from The J)lustrated 
Loudon News (Novem- 
ber 27) a photograph of 
Dr. Comandon’s apparatus, and sections of the “living pictures ” 
taken and exhibited by its means. Says the paper named above: 

“With the aid of this apparatus, it is possible to take cinemato- 
graph pictures of microbes that are invisible to the naked eye, and 


project those pictures on to a screenin the usual manner. Sixteen 
views are taken eachsecond, In description of the apparatus, we 
may give the following details (reading from right to left). The 
lamp, the lens, the diaphragm, a disk which makes it possible to 
arrest at will the rays from the lamp, the microscope, set horizon- 
tally, and the cinematograph.” 








GERMS IN THE BLOOD OF A FOWL. 
Part of a moving-picture film, 


The statement quoted in our issue for November 27 from a London 
paper, to the effect that the objects revealed by the micro-cine- 


matograph are .125 inch in diameter, is evidently an error. This 
dimension (% inch) is quite visible to the naked eye. Blood cor- 


puscles, which are clearly shown, are .0003 to .0004 inch in diameter. 


CoMMENTING on a recent quotation from an address by Dr. Wiley in our 
October 21st issue, in which he compared the modern housewife to a murderous 
Lucretia Borgia, “handing out poison from the ice-box, the boiler, and the skil- 
let,” Mr. H. L. Harris, of New York, writes us as follows: ‘‘It certainly is well 
to warn the public about the danger of keeping too much food and too little ice 
in the ice-box, and the necessity of removing food from tin cans into glass or 
earthen vessels. The general public does not know that the temperature in the 
ice-box is not low enough to kill bacteria, and that the longer an article of food 
is kept in an ice-box, the quicker it deteriorates upon removal therefrom. The 
danger of impure food is greater than is generally supposed. It is not neces- 
sary for food to be unfit for consumption when poisonous germs are formed, 
and it is impossible to detect such germs by the eye, taste, or smell. On account 
of this fact food should be properly preserved and consumed as soon as possible, 
especially such food as meat, milk, sausage, fish, etc. Since the Pure Food Law 
has prohibited the use of boron compounds, which were largely used on meat, 
fish, fowl, and oysters, according to statistics there have been 16,466 cases of 
ptomain poisoning in the United States, 572 of which were fatal. It can be seen 
from these statistics that there is more danger than is generally supposed in par- 
taking of food that has deteriorated so as to become a suitable breeding-place for 
poisonous germs. The Pure Food Law can not conscientiously be called a success 
as long as it prohibits the use of innocent preservatives that have the antiseptic 
properties to prevent the growth of poisonous germs, and by so doing enable food- 
products to reach the consumer's palate in a sweet, edible, nutritious condition.” 





‘ail THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE DEVIL OF OUR DAY 


ACH age has its devil, and ours is apparently not nearly so 
honest a demon as earlier ages have boasted. At least soa 
writer in 7he Outlook (December 18) conceives him. “The devil 
of the earlier time,” says this writer, “was a hideous creature whose 
aspect went a long way toward disarming him by giving his vic- 
tims a strong sense of repulsion.” His successor of the Middle 
Ages was “the interesting gentleman in crimson with whom Faust 
had dealings, and whose final defeat in that transaction was sym- 
bolic of the victory of unselfishness over greed and meanness.” 
But to-day the devil’s “sovereign power,” his “high condition as 
an archangel” has gone. “He no longer fights in the open like a 
lost spirit that has kept its courage, but stabs from behind and in 
the dark like any vulgar assassin.” His features are more fully 
sketched in these words: 


“The twentieth-century devil is simply a mean, demoralizing, 
debilitating habit of doubting ; a sneering, scoffing mood ; a cyni- 
cal spirit which derides the virtue it can not attain and the good- 
ness it does not understand. In Faus/’s time the devil was ‘the 
spirit that denies,’ but he stood up to his argument and was not 
afraid to nail his theses on the doors of the university ; to-day he 
sneaks about the world dropping the poison of cynicism, the bitter 
distillation of doubt, into the cup of life at the very moment when 
it is held foaming to the lips.” 


Dr. Abbott is not here simply exercising his ingenuity in Satanic 
portraiture, but is preaching a Christmas sermon; and thus 
continues : 


“The devil in every age has hated holy water, and the sight of 
the cross has turned his most brilliant audacity into shriveling 
cowardice ; to-day he shrinks into insignificance when the Christ- 
mas glow falls on him. He loathes the good cheer, the kindly 
feeling, the warm heart of Yuletide, and when holiday week begins 
his animosity and ingenuity drive him into superhuman activity. 
In the light that streams from the hearth he looks so small and 
black that he doubts himself; and when the devil doubts himself 
he is on the verge of suicide, for to doubt that you doubt is the 
first step toward belief, and belief destroys the devil. In holiday 
week the devil’s chief business is to sneer at the well-worn festivi- 
ties which have kept the heart of the world young for almost 
twenty centuries and to scoff at those who make merry with the 
children as weak sentimentalists or shallow optimists, for it is an 
old device of the devil to frighten the warm-hearted and hopeful 
by calling them sentimental and shallow. In Shakespeare’s great- 
est play, Polonius, the experienced old courtier, loads his son 
Laertes, who is about to go into the world, with the kind of advice 
which keeps a man out of trouble by locking up all his daring 
hopes, his fine ambitions, and his generous impulses. George 
MacDonald has said very justly that Po/onius’s advice would have 
been sound if the devil had been God! Now this is precisely what 
the devil would like to be, and this is the secret of his relentless 
hatred of all nobleness of feeling, generosity of impulse, and 
kindly activity. He no longer frightens people with horns and 
hoofs; but he wears good clothes, uses good English, has the air 
of knowing the world from top to bottom, and frightens a host of 
people by his superior way of sneering at the things which are 
sweet and true and wholesome.” 


His greatest modern triumph, the writer goes on to say, “is his 
ability to persuade men to reject the deepest instincts, the purest 
feelings, the divinations of the spirit, the impulses of the heart, 
the golden legends of the saints, as untrustworthy, and to accept 
in their place the findings of a logical faculty which, like Mr. 
Gradgrind, of Coketown, will have the fact and nothirg but the 
fact, tho it lose its soul by starvation.” Further: 

“It is a very mean little devil who befuddles the brains of men 
about Christmas and its festivities of faith and love, its ancient 
and unforgetable poetry of the divinity of the child and the adora- 
tion of the wise and the joy of angels—a devil so small and mean 
that in the glow of the Christmas fire he contracts into a little 
black spot. If Christmas fires were lighted in all homes as fires are 
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lighted in the woods to keep off wild beasts, we should soon make 
an end of this skulking devil. The glowing hearth, the shining 
star, the pealing of bells, the music of carols, the stirring of gen- 
erous impulses in the hearts that he has chilled, strike him with a 
premonition of death, as the sight of the cross in the old plays and 
stories blighted and disarmed him. He is much more disturbed 
by the sound of ‘The Golden Carol,’ ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ and ‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem’ than by big books of theology. ‘The 
Christmas Carol’ and all stories of grace and sentiment and gen- 
erous feeling are on his Index Expurgatorius; and in the joy in 
children’s voices and on the faces of their elders he reads his doom. 

“Those who are fighting the good fight of faith and love and hope 
against cynicism, scorn, and doubt have no need of other weapons 
than those which Christmas puts into their hands: the humility of 
a child, faith in the soul as well as the body of life, the habit of 
helpfulness, the gentle heart, and faith in love and purity and 
brotherliness as the regenerating forces in society.” 


MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND THE BOWERY 


RESIDENT TAFT struck a blow at one of our oldest tradi- 
tions as a nation when he told the Methodists at Carnegie 
Hall on December 13 that Washington’s warning in his farewell 
address against mingling in foreign matters had practically no 
meaning for us of this day. And in particular it should certainly 
not be used against the cause of foreign missions. The occasion 
for his utterance was the celebration of the diamond jubilee anni- 
versary of the institution of the first foreign mission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Africa. He referred to a particular date 
which, he thought, might be taken as marking the time when “the 
people of the United States acquired a wider and a world feeling, 
and an interest and a responsibility for all the people of the world 
as distinguished from those that enjoy our opportunities of living 
under the Stars and Stripes.” He went on: 
“It is not perhaps appropriate to date a religious movement from 
a war, but it does seem to me as if our people acquired a world 
feeling from the time we undertook the responsibility of freeing 
Cuba and saying what should be dene by our neighbors with refer- 
ence to internal government when that internal government seemed 
to us to pass the bounds of what we thought to be civilization. 
We began our war, expecting to finish it shortly, and we landed in 
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OUR CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
Will it come to this? 
—After Widney in The World To-day (December). 
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By courtesy of the New York ‘‘ Tribune.” 


PRESIDENT TAFT BEFORE THE METHODIST MISSIONARY MASS MEETING, 


Where he declared that “ now we are a nationof tremendous power and tremendous wealth, and unless we use that for the benefit of our international 
neighbors . . . we are failing to discharge the duties we ought to feel as members of the international community.” 


the Philippines, and we are there still, but our horizon has widened 
much beyond these gems of the Pacific Ocean by reason of the re- 
sponsibilities which we have been obliged to assume with reference 
to the entire world. We area great power in the world, and we 
may be, and I hope we are, a great power for usefulness, a great 
power for the spread of Christian civilization, and we must be so 
if we would justify our success and vindicate our right to enjoy the 
opportunities that God has given us in this fair, broad land of 
building up wealth and comfort and luxury and education and 
making ourselves, what we like to think we are, the foremost people 
of the world. 

“There are those who would read the last words of Washington 
in his farewell message as an indication that we ought to keep 
within the seas, and not look beyond, but he was addressing thir- 
teen States that had much to do before they could make themselves 
a great nation, and that might well avoid entangling alliances and 
any foreign interference or any foreign trouble while they were 
making themselves a nation, but now we are a nation with tremen- 
dous power and tremendous wealth, and unless we use that for the 
benefit of our international neighbors—and they are neighbors of 
ours, for the world is very small—unless we use that power and 
that wealth we are failing to discharge the duties that we ought to 
feel as members of the international community.” 


The special interest of the meeting was concentrated on African 
missions, and Mr. Taft said that tho there was no one so imperial- 
istic as to desire for this country a share in the Dark Continent, 
yet “because we are not going to enter and assume the powers of 
government does not furnish the slightest reason why we should 
not in every way possible encourage such movements as these under 
the auspices of other Governments, and under those Governments 
to aid the people in those Governments in the progress of Chris- 
tian civilization.” He goes on: 


“We have the money here and we have the men and women who 
are willing to make the sacrifice, and those of us that sit back and 
go every two or three years to hear the stories of what has been 
done there by representatives of this country may well afford to be 
generous in helping out that movement. 

“It is curious to see how the Almighty works his ways. Our 
interest in Africa for many years was the interest to suppress the 
slave trade for which we here, all of us, were responsible. New 
England got out of it a little earlier than the others, but we were 
all responsible for the encouragement of that trade, and now we 


have living with us 10,000,000 of people who are descended from 
the slaves that were taken by force, the negroes that were taken 
by force from that dark continent, taken with all the cruelties inci- 
dent to the Middle Passage ; and yet I think no one would say that 
the descendants of those people, those brought here, are not to be 
congratulated on the fact that their ancestors were brought here 
so that they have been able to enjoy the proximity to civilization, 
so that they are a hundred years in advance of their relatives in 
Africa. And yet they came here through the greed and the sin of 
those for whom we by reason of ancestry must be responsible. I 
think that is a very curious working out of the ways of God that 
no one can have anticipated. 

“Tt is natural that the negroes of America who have had the ad- 
vantage of an association in a Christian country with modern civili- 
zation, so that they are civilized and educated, should yet retain 
an intense interest in the development of the continent from which 
their ancestors came.” 


From this meeting President Taft went to the Bowery Mission 
and addrest the 300 men who, without knowing of his coming, hap- 
pened to be seeking religion, or shelter from a howling storm, or 
both, at midnight of that date. He said to them, according to the 
New York Hera/a’s account : 


“Boys, I am just about as much surprized at being here as you 
are at seeing me. I received a note from the president of your 
mission, Dr. Louis Klopsch, asking me to come down and say a 
few words to you when I had finished at Carnegie Hall. I have 
known Dr. Klopsch and the good work he has been doing for some 
time. It’s been my fortune in life to play the part of a figurehead. 
You know some men do the work and others play the part of figure- 
heads, and nature has developed me in such a way that I make a 
pretty good figurehead. . . . I don’t agree with your superintend- 
ent when he states that I deserve any special praise for coming 
down here from Carnegie Hall. As I look into your faces I can 
see that you are all citizens of the United States. (Hearty ap- 
plause.) Some of you, to use a colloquialism, are ‘down on your 
luck,’ but you are striving with all your energies to get out of the rut. 

“TI am glad to be here with you, and if my presence will convince 
you that there is no great chasm between yourselves and those per- 
sons who temporarily appear to be better situated, I will feel that 
my visit has not been in vain. I am in sympathy with the move- 
ment to help you over the rough places along life’s road at a time 
when everything, even the hand of God, seems to be turned against 
you. Don’t get discouraged and don’t give up the battle.” 
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A REPLY TO CRITICS OF THE CLERGY 


T is said that a certain well-known leader in ethical culture con-. 


fest that he had dissuaded a youth from entering the ministry 
and so had saved him from “an effete profession.” The fact is re- 
ported by “Clericus,” who writes some “confessions of a second- 
rate sensitive preacher.” He declares that of late he has found 
everywhere he has turned “criticism and contempt for the ministry 
as unmanly and effeminate.” The preacher, he admits in 7he 
Christian Work and Evangelist (New York), is fully open to 
criticism, but his calling is still noble and manly. Without trying 
to hide matters, he brings forward some things that give a “seem- 
ing justification to the criticisms and aspersions.” Thus: 


“There are types of clergymen for which manly men can feel 
very littleadmiration. One finds occasionally the ladylike minister 
who writes his sermons on tinted note-paper and ties them in pink 
ribbon, whose chief delight is a five-o’clock tea, and who would 
faint at a political caucus. Nice little man, he is not of a very 
numerous class! I have mingled among ministers for twenty 
years and only once or twice have I seen his kind. There is, also, 
the petty ecclesiast. His is a little cloistered world, made stuffy 
with tradition. He entangles himself in millinery of worship or 
loses himself in the mechanism of his sect. When he emerges to 
public view he is usually astride some ancient hobby, or riding 
atilt in medieval intellectual armor. Such a figure in modern life 
justly invites hilarity. I have known, too, the worldly-minded 
minister, who shows his unattractive qualities in various ways. 
He may be a denominational politician, whose main occupation is 
seeking the high seats in the sanctuary. Hemay bethe mercenary, 
who prizes a high salary more than godliness. He may be a cleri- 
cal loafer, who wastes his time in public places and curries favor 
with the vulgar by retailing irreverent stories. He may be the 
preacher who disgusts all true men by the easy grace with which 
he mounts the fence in every moral conflict. Whatever his 
characteristics his worldly-mindedness wins deserved contempt. 
These and other types of men in the pulpit bring discredit to the 
ministry at large, but I protest against the shallow judgment which 
condemns a whole class of men because of a few undesirable 
specimens.” 


On the whole the parson’s lot is neither an unhappy nor a use- 
less one, and “Clericus” glories in the profession which he has 
chosen and gives this as his “main confession” : 


“I am glad that I ama minister, so glad that not all the freedom 
from vexation which any other calling may seem to offer could in- 
duce me to leave it. I cherish the ambition to keep at its work till 
the very end, to use my last breath in uttering its message, my last 
ounce of strength in its service. Not that my career has been un- 
mixt with trial, defeat, and disappointment. Of these I have had 
my full share. More than most men, | have seen during eighteen 
years the hardships of the minister, and looking backward and 
about me there are many things I wish were different. I wish 
some pious people had done less to fill me with secret disgust and 
shame, that some deacons had not been so mean and cantankerous, 
that I myself had done and said fewer things that bring mortifica- 
tion and chagrin—and oh, how I wish I could own to-day that fine 
pair of high-stepping bays that have pranced before me in my 
dreams all these years. (I share with Henry Ward Beecher the 
opinion that if a minister does not like a good horse, his education 
has been sadly neglected!) In face of these things, however, I 
assert the essential joy of the minister. The very hardships them- 
selves have been sources of satisfaction. My confessions are not 
of dark and sinister hue, revealing secret heresies and hidden dis- 
content. They are the affirmations of a heart that has found its 
greatest gladness in the work to which it has given itself for life. 
I count my blessings, I do not parade my griefs—there are not 
enough of them to make a good showing.” 


His joy in preaching he describes in the following earnest and 
enthusiastic terms: 


“T have heard men complain of the drudgery of preparing two 
sermons per week. It is an enormous task when you think of the 
sermon as an intellectual production. No man can hope to main- 
tain so frequently a high order of output. There must often come 
occasions when, measured by literary and oratorica] standards, he 
falls far below his best. It is not given him, as it is the poet, to 
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choose to speak only when he is inspired. He must talk every 
week at stated times, and from the outside it seems intolerably 
tedious. But there is another viewpoint. The prime element in 
preaching is not intellectual achievement. 

“A congregation is not assembled from Sabbath to Sabbath to 
hear a man read an essay or make an oratorical effort. If the 
preacher is wise he will labor to perfect himself in the art of ora- 
tory and master the rules of literary composition. ‘If aman have 
anything to tell,’ says Lowell, ‘the world can not be expected to 
listen unless he have perfected himself in the best way of telling 
it.’ The minister can not, of all men, afford to gain the reputa- 
tion of intellectual slovenliness. Still, a man may be able to 
dazzle by brilliance and magnetize by oratory two congregations 
every Sunday and not be’ preaching. He is preaching only when 
he is telling in public what God has told him in secret. Out of 
his own experience he seeks to interpret the message of the Father 
to wayworn men and women, and, if he be a true man, that is never 
a tedioustask. Perforce, he will repeat himself, he will produce 
not always new treasures, the old will be brought forth again and 
again, but he is untroubled, for he is not straining for artistic effect. 
He is a messenger with a supreme message and he is humbly glad 
to utter it in any form.”” .° 


HIGH-PRICED EVANGELISM 


HE large amounts of money that go to the support of evangel- 
ism suggest a feature that is causing disquietude even to 
Christians otherwise sympathetic. People in the world entirely 
detached from religious work have often sneered at some of the 
high-priced evangelists as engaged “forrevenueonly.” Facts have 
disclosed a sufficient basis, in certain instances, for the sneer. 
But, confining the question entirely to the attitude to be taken by 
professing Christians, there is, says 7he Standard (Baptist, Chi- 
cago), “a serious question whether or not Christian people should 
lend themselves so largely to certain present-day methods.” Too 
often, this journal thinks, “the individual undertaking of the early 
Church has given way to the modern religious syndicate, or to 
evangelism by proxy.” The writer continues : 


“When we hear the voice of Christ saying ‘Go, make disciples,” 
we answer by hiring a substitute. And that is not the worst of it, 
bad as is the shirking of personal responsibility. The substitute 
may carry on his work in an unobjectionable manner, or he may 
conduct his operations in a way which awakens serious suspicions 
of his underlying motives. If we have decided that professional 
evangelism is the proper agency through which to discharge the 
obligation that rests upon the Church, then that professional evan- 
gelism must be such as to command the confidence of all men. 
Otherwise, whatever may be the seeming results in conversions, 
we shall be retarding instead of helping the progress of the king- 
dom of God. 

“No evangelist can afford to rest under the suspicion that his 
controlling purpose is to enrich himself. That such suspicion ex- 
ists concerning more than one man prominent in evangelistic en- 
deavor is absolutely certain. This distrust is not confined to that 
class which is ever on the lookout for something to criticize, but 
is shared by a great body of fair-minded men and women. They 
do not wish to believe that men who assume to be filled with special 
anxiety on behalf of the unsaved and who are devoting all their 
time and energy to the work of ‘soul-winning ’ are actuated by any- 
thing less than the most unselfish motives; but certain facts must 
be faced and explained, and the only rational explanation leaves 
some evangelists in a very unpleasant light.” 


There has appeared in some quarters criticism of Gipsy Smith, 
but Zhe Standard hastens to say that heand his work do not come 
under these strictures. A statement is here made of Mr. Smith’s 
financial arrangement, which is not generally known. We read: 


“Mr. Smith has a stated and modest salary, paid him by the 
committee of the Free Church Council of Great Britain, under 
whose auspices he labors. One-half of the offerings received in 
his meetings goes to the local committee, and the other half to the 
committee of the Free Church Council. So far as Mr. Smith’s 
personal income is concerned, it does not matter how much or how 
little the audiences may contribute.” 
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THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS 


F ingetiny the Nobel prize-winners for this year is the name of a 

woman, Selma Lagerléf, of Sweden, who carries the honor 
for literature. She stands with Mme. Curie and the Baroness von 
Suttner to represent the position of woman in this international 
academy of fame. Mme. Curie won her laurels in the field of 
science, and Baroness von Suttner was rewarded for her devotion 
to the literature of peace. Miss Lagerléf is a writer of romances, 
better known in Europe than in this country. The best-known of 
her works available in English is “Gésta Berling’s Saga” and 
“Miracles of Antichrist,” tho she has a considerable list of ro- 
mances and travel sketches to her credit, appearing in various 
other European languages as well as’ Swedish. The following 
account of her appears in Zhe Outlook (New York): 


“The Swedish people have the greatest affection for her, regard- 
ing her as their prose-poet in the sense in which Schiller is the 
verse-poet of the German people, and her popularity is great 
throughout Scandinavia. Her work expresses in a rare degree the 
spirit and genius of Sweden, and has exerted a positive influence 
upon the national character. The prize was awarded, not to any 
single book, but in recognition of her substantial work as a writer. 
A Swedish critic, in reviewing her ‘Christ Legends,’ . . . says, 
‘She came to us in an age of psychological prying, and discovered 
the child in us.’ Ata time when the literature of the Continent 
partakes so largely of the introspective and morbid, Miss Lagerléf 
has been an apostle of optimism, discerning in the characters in 
her stories the spark of divinity which redeems even crudity and 
sordid surroundings. In ‘Gésta Berling’s Saga’ Miss Lagerlof 
made her native province, Vermland, classical ; and in her ‘Jerusa- 
lem’ she revealed to the people of Delecarlia the inner spirit of their 
own province. ‘The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,’ the immense 
popularity of which 7%e Outlook has already reported, is a book 
which has endeared her to all Swedish children, to whom she is a 
kind of fairy godmother, lightening their school hours and their 
tasks with her delightful insight and humor. She is described as 
a modest and rather shy woman, of very attractive personality, 
living with her mother in a pretty, old-fashioned cottage in the 
suburbs of the city of Falun, surrounded by a flower-garden and 
an orchard. She has also an estate in Vermland, her native prov- 
ince, where most of her writing is done. She is an ardent lover 
of nature, with a passion for flowers and the ability to diffuse their 
perfume through her books.” 


The awards of the Nobel prize committee in other fields is thus 
commented on by the New York 77ribune : 


“Scarcely a year passes in which the men who are charged with 
the duty of executing Nobel’s wish to reward achievements in 
science and literature and the promotion of international peace do 
not divide at least one of the prizes they bestow. This year, for 
the third time, the physics prize is divided. The honor and emolu- 
ment (nearly $40,000) are shared by Mr. Marconi and Dr. Braun, 
of Strasburg, both of whom have been identified with the develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy, tho the Italian, who has made Eng- 
land his home of late years, became famous for his work long be- 
fore the German. There was an evident reluctance to give Mr. 
Marconi the exclusive credit of originating practical communica- 
tion by means of Hertz waves. Yet Count Arco and Dr. Slaby, 
fellow countrymen of Professor Braun; Sir Oliver Lodge, a dis- 
tinguished English authority in electrical matters, and at least two 
Americans—Messrs. Fessenden and Deforest—have apparently as 
good a claim to recognition as the Strasburg expert has. Dr. 
Braun’s merits must have been presented with exceptional vigor 
by his admirers to secure this verdict. 

“As to the propriety of the other awards there will be little dis- 
pute. Professor Oswald, from his temporary association with 
Columbia and Harvard universities, is perhaps better known in 
this country than some other German devotees of chemistry. Be- 
sides, he has engaged in literary pursuits, and it is not unlikely 
that the broad range of his activities had more or less influence at 
Stockholm. The Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who divided 
the peace prize with M. Beernaert, former Minister of State of 
Belgium, is not only a permanent member of the Hague tribunal 


of arbitration, but has special claims on the esteem and good-will 
of Americans, having devoted much effort and money to the culti- 
vation of friendly sentiments toward the United States among the 
French people. In further development of his aims he once visited 
this country and sought to induce universities, chambers of com- 
merce, and leading manufacturers to send young men to France to 
study her institutions and products. Professor Kocher, of Berne, 





SELMA LAGERLOF, 


Winner of the Nobel Literary Prize. ‘“‘ Her work expresses in a 
rare degree the spirit and genius of Sweden, and has exerted a posi- 
tive influence upon the national character.” 


on whom has just been bestowed the prize for contributions to the 
science of medicine, has performed no single feat comparable with 
the discovery of the germ of malaria or the production of the anti- 
toxin of diphtheria. However, so great is the variety of disorders 
on which he has written that he must be regarded as fully deserving 
the special reward he now receives.” 


A lise of the prize-winners for the nine years that the awards 
have been made is printed in 7he /ndependent, from which we cite: 


“Puysics: 1901, Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen (German); 1902, H. 
A. Lorentz (Dutch); 1902, P. Zeeman (Dutch); 1903, Henry 
Becquerel (French); 1903, Pierre Curie (French); 1903, Mme. 
Sklodowska Curie (Polish) ; 1904, Lord Rayleigh (English) ; 1905, 
Philipp von Lenard (German); 1906, Joseph J. Thomson (Eng- 
lish) ; 1907, Albert A. Michelson (American) ; 1908, Gabriel Lipp- 
man (French); 1909, William Marconi (Italian) ; 1909, Ferdinand 
K. Braun (German). 

“CHEMISTRY: 1901, Jakobus H. van’t Hoff (Dutch) ; 1902, Emil 
Fischer (German) ; 1903, Svante Arrhenius (Swedish) ; 1904, Sir 
William Ramsay (English); 1905, Adolph von Baeyer (German) ; 
1906, Henri Moissan (French) , 1907, Edward Biichner (German) ; 
1908, Ernest Rutherford (English); 1909, Wilhelm Ostwald 
(German). 

“MEDICINE: 1901, Emil Behring (German) ; 1902, Ronald Ross 
(English) ; 1903, Niels R. Finsen (Danish); 1904, Ivan Petrovitch 
Pavlov (Russizn) ; 1905, Robert Koch (German); 1906, Camille 
Golgi (Italian); 1906, Santiago Ramon y Cajal (Spanish) ; 1907, 
Charles Alphonse Laveran (French) ; 1908, Paul Ehrlich (German) ; 
1908, Elie Metchnikoff (Russian); 1909, Emil Theodor Kocher 
(Swiss). : 

“LITERATURE: 1901, Armand Sully-Prudhomme (French) ; 
1902, Theodor Mommsen (German); 1903, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
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(Norwegian) ; 19¢4, Fréderic Mistral (French) ; 1904, José Eche- 
garay (Spanish) ; 1905, Henry Sienkiewicz (Polish) ; 1906, Giosué 
Carducci (Italian); 1907, Rudyard Kipling (English); 1908, Ru- 
dolph Eucken (German) ; 1909, Selma Lagerléf (Swedish). 

“PEACE: 1901, Henri Dunant (Swiss); 1901, Fréderic Passy 
(French); 1902, Elie Ducommun (Swiss); 1902, Albert Gobat 
(Swiss); 1903, William R. Cremer (English); 1904, Institute of 
International Law (International) ; 1905, Bertha von Suttner (Aus- 
trian) ; 1906, Theodore Roosevelt (American) ; 1907, Louis Renault 
(French); 1907, Ernesto T. Moneta (Italian) ; 1908, K. F. Arnold- 
son (Swedish); 1908, M. F. Baier (Danish ); 1909, Paul Henri 
Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant (French); 1909, Auguste 
Beernaert (Belgian).” 


DENVER’S MUNICIPAL THEATER 


yee has taken the lead in establishing a municipal theater 

of the strictly public kind. Something similar may have 
already existed in Northampton, Mass., but that is a matter for 
the cities to contend over. The western idea is one of Mayor 
Robert W. Speer’s, who believes that a municipality should pro- 
vide amusement for its citizens, as well as sweep the streets. This 
was also the idea of some of the Roman emperors, but they had 
ulterior motives. Mayor Speer, according to Collier's, believes 
that the current prices for high-class productions is beyond the 
reach of the average citizen, so he has induced the city to go into 
the theatrical business on its own account. The Auditorium—the 
great building in which the National Democratic Convention of 
1908 took place—has been converted into a playhouse, and a 
schedule has been booked for the season on one of the leading cir- 
cuits of the country. The doors were opened November 1. No 
seat costs over $1 and in the opening week the house, it is said, 
held,an average audience of 2,700, while the receipts approached 
$12;e00. Collier's carries on the tale: 


“Some years ago the citizens of Denver voted a $400,000 bond 
issue for the erection of anauditorium. Opponents of the scheme, 
as a final move in a desperate fight to block the sale of the bonds, 
brought an injunction suit, which was fought out in the State 
Supreme Court with a final victory for thecity. In the years 1906 
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modern theater with a seating capacity of 3,000. The building 
was formally opened by the Democratic Convention last year. 

“Officially, the big steel and cement structure was designed for 
the usual purposes of a convention hall. As such it was used for 
the first year after its completion. Politicians and traction mag- 
nates and farmers and labor-unions held meetings and made 
speeches and passed resolutions within its ample walls. . Fairs and 
automobile shows alternated with band concerts and campaign 
rallies. On one never-to-be-forgotten night last summer the ‘lid ’ 
was lifted for a few brief hours, and a prize-fight was pulled off 
in the hall made historic by the nomination of a Presidential 
candidate. 

“The contract calls for a season of twenty weeks, the city fur- 
nishing the playhouse and the Shuberts the attractions. Receipts 
and expenses are shared on a basis of 30 per cent. to the city and 
70 per cent. to the theatrical concern. A special clause in the 
agreement provides that the contract may be nullified by the city 
without notice in the event of an immoral show being brought to 
Denver.” 


BARRIERS AGAINST BAD BOOKS 


*~UCH fiction as Wells’ “Ann Veronica” and such personal 
recollections as Lady Cardigan’s memoirs have aroused a 
storm of indignant protest in the English press. There has been 
renewed talk of a censorship of books and various other devices 
for curtailing the license of literature, but where to begin or how 
has been a puzzle. The ball is opened by the circulating libraries 
—-Mudie’s, W. H. Smith & Sons, Boots’ Booklovers, The Times’ 
Book Club, Day’s, and Cawthorne & Hutt—who report to their 
patrons the results of a meeting of their managers in a statement 
of their proposed action concerning “the circulation by the libraries 
of books which are regarded as transgressing the dictates of good 
taste in subject or treatment.” In a statement they say to the 
publishers : 


“Much undeserved adverse criticism has fallen upon the libraries, 
who, in their endeavors to avoid giving offense, have repeatedly 
called in such books from circulation, and, in consequence, have 
suffered considerable loss. In order to protect our interests, and 
also, as far as possible, to satisfy the wishes of our clients, we 
have determined in future that we will not place 





| in circulation any book which, by reason of the 

personally scandalous, libelous, immoral, or 
otherwise disagreeable nature of its contents, is, 
in our opinion, likely to prove offensive to any 
considerable section of our subscribers. We have, 
therefore, decided to request that in future you 
will submit to us copies of all novels, and any 
books about the character of which there can pos- 
sibly be any question, at least one clear week be- 
fore the date of publication. Unless time is given 
to us to read the books before they are published, 
it is impossible for us to avoid that annoyance to 
our subscribers for which we, and not the publish- 
ers, are generally held responsible. 

“We trust that you will not consider that the 
action we are taking in this matter is in any sense 
an attempt on our part to become censors, and 
we hope that you will cooperate with us by inform- 
ing us that you consent to our request.” 


Following this announcement the council of the 








Publishers’ Association exprest its “sympathetic 











approval of the aim of the Circulating Libraries’ 








THE DENVER AUDITORIUM, 


Rather than let this big place stand empty save for National conventions and such like, Denver 
has made it serve for a municipal theater, the first in this country, it is said. 


and 1907 a total of $190,000 was saved from the current revenues 
and added to the auditorium fund, The additional amount secured 
enabled Mayor Speer to have the plans for the building include a 
system of movable walls and a proscenium arch, by which the 
structure could be divided in half, one portion being arranged in 
such a way that with little work it could be fitted up as a thoroughly 


Association ” and avowed its desire to give “cor- 
dial support to their efforts in that direction.” It 
also proposed that representatives of the Authors’ 
Society should be invited to meet the Publishers’ 
and Libraries’ Associations in order to arrange some feasible 
scheme under which the thing may be done. “Such acombina- 
tion would be of great weight and authority,” observes The Even- 
ing Standard and St. James's Gazette (London), “and probably 
quite capable of effectively relegating to obscurity some of those 
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specimens of ‘literature’ we have been seeing so much of lately.” 
The Manchester Guardian, however, sees a danger lurking in 
the proposition, which it points out in this way: 


“One may frankly recognize that there is at the present moment 
a plague of books—novels, some of them, but mostly those rehashes 
of bygone scandals which have now such a vogue—which are not 
only bad as literature, but which make their appeal solely to the 
appetite for nastiness. Any measures which can be justly taken 
to crush this poisonous undergrowth that is choking the production 
of better work are very welcome. But tho circulating libraries 
have obviously the right to control, as they think fit, the issue of 
books to their subscribers, their existence does imply an informal 
contract with their clients to give what is asked for. It would be 
an evil day for literature if at the very moment when the stage has 
a chance of freeing itself from an irksome censorship the liberty 
of the printing-press should find itself again liable to serious 
infringement, and the action of the libraries looks a little too 
like the censorship over again, even tho they disclaim any such 
intention. 

“There are many novels and ‘memoirs’ which no one wishes to 
see published, but unfortunately there have been cases where very 
notable works dealing in a spirit of free criticism with contem- 
porary morality have been refused circulation through the libraries, 
to the great damage of the authors’ reputation and the needless 
annoyance of the thoughtful public which keeps pace with con- 
temporary writing by this means. The remedy lies not with the 
circulating library but with the two sets of people who stand on 
either side of it—the publishers and the reading public. 

“If the publishers will cease to produce matter which panders 
simply to the nauseating taste for sordidness and lubricity no 
problem would arise. More than that, if the public which reads 
through the circulating library would do its reading with discrimi- 
nation and more knowledge and forethought, no complaints could 
occur. The evil is often solely in the vicious habit which asks 
simply for something to tickle the palate and then complains be- 
cause it has been given what it askedfor. Most of all the remedy 
lies with the Public Prosecutor. A few convictions and heavy 
penalties for the publication of palpably noxious stuff would do 
more to cleanse our literature from this disgrace than all this arbi- 
trary action, however well-meaning it may be, of the library 
managers.” 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a letter to the London 7imes, speaks of 
the proposed plan as “unheard-of tyranny ” involving “a serious 


danger to literary liberty,” for the power that the circulating 
libraries assume “places the very existence of a book of unexampled 


or unwelcome character at the mercy of a small group of men, of 


whose fitness for so important a charge the public can know noth- 
ing.” He says further: 


“Had this Draconian law been passed fifty years ago, is there 
the slightest chance that Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ would have 
been ‘circulated or sold’? The Association will hastea to reply 
that they d@not dream of attacking Darwin. No; but who is to 
guard against their attack on some one who may be the Darwin of 
to-morrow? Is no book which promotes the advance of thought 
in a vigorous and startling manner evermore to be ‘circulated or 
sold’ in this country, if its contents are judged ‘disagreeable’ by 
three prudish, orthodox, or timid librarians ? 

“To no one do I yield in my desire that public reading should 
de clean, wholesome, and of good report. But 1 would far rather 
see a few idle and scandalous volumes enjoy an ephemeral exist- 
ence than that the profession of literature should resign its ancient 
freedom. If the proposal of the Circulating Libraries’ Associa- 
tion is tamely accepted by the publishers, there must be an end to 
all liberty of publication. 1 will take leave to shelter myself be- 
hind the noble fervor of Milton, who, resisting what answered to 
the Circulating Libraries’ Association of his time,—namely, the 
Commissioners assembled in Star Chamber for the prevention of 
scandalous publications—replied, ‘Suppose we could expel sin by 
this means; look, how much we thus expel of sin, so much we ex- 
pel of virtue.’ For the sake of checking the sale of one scurrilous 
volume of memoirs we endanger the liberties which our forefathers 
so painfully secured for us. I hope the publishers will not be so 
poor-spirited as to quail before the ‘sainted Inquisition’ of the 
Circulating Libraries.” 
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THE NEW THEATER’S MAN OF ALL 
WORK 


HE man at the helm of the New Theater seems to come as 
near solving the problem of omnipresence in his little world 

as it is humanly possible. It is not only that he knows all that is 
going on in every part of the complicated establishment, and in- 
sists, at least until things shake down, that centralization is neces- 
sary to make everything fit, but he has contrived various ingenious 
devices so that he hears what is going on in places more or less 
remote from the general manager’s office. Just now the personality 
of Mr. Winthrop Ames, the New Theater’s manager, is interesting 





WINTHROP AMES, 


Who won his first spurs in the Harvard “ Hasty Pudding,” and now 
directs the multiple activities of the New Theater. 


a good many newspaper-readers ; and contributions to this interest 
are appearing in a variety of journals, The New York Z7zmes 
gives a picture of Mr. Ames in his sanctum, and a description of 
a device that is probably unique: 


“To begin with, he has a spacious room, simple, rather bare, in 
fact. One or two things mark it out from thousands of similar 
rooms, the ‘act-cal]’ on the wal), which tells him which act is be- 
ginning downstairs, and a tiny model of a bit of scenery held for 
correction of some sort. A curious object is attached to his desk, 
an acoustic apparatus which enables him to hear what is being 
said on the stage without his stirring from his desk. This comes 
into use not only for the actual play but for rehearsals and what 
not. Does the heroine need to throw more soul into the pathetic 
bit in the second act? At the exact moment Mr. Ames grasps his 
receiver and marks what she accomplishes. Was the shouting of 
the supers perfunctory and uninspiring at the first rehearsal? Let 
them not think they are escaping observation merely because the 
director is nowhere about the theater. His keen ear follows every 
huzza from up aloft. At the other side of the desk stands the 
telephone, connecting through his secretary’s room with every 
part of the theater as well as with an outside world clamoring for 
this, that, and the other piece of information, which the director 
has at his tongue’s end.” 


Mr. Ames, we are told, is general stage-director, watching the 
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progress of a piece in rehearsal from every possible point of van- 
tage “from the front,” while the so-called stage-director engineers 
the play from the near neighborhood of the actors. He is also 
business manager, attending to the engaging of actors, the signing 
of contracts for the spring tour, or the direction of the large force 
of mechanicians. “If any mortal fulfils the apostolic command 
relative to being all things to all men, Mr. Ames does it. With 
the literary director he toys with literary directing, just as he elec- 
trified the electrician, so to speak, and talked to the doorman as if 
he had been born and brought up a janitor.” 

From an article in Harper’s Weekly written by Mr. William 
Inglis we get some facts concerning his previous career. He was 
born at North Easton, Mass., in 1873. From the beginning of his 
studies he “had a strong liking for literature and the drama, and 
he was a fairly hard worker,during his course at Harvard Univer- 
sity whence he was graduated in the class of 1895.” The greatest 
success of Hasty Pudding is said to be the extravaganza “ Proser- 
pina” written and produced by him. Mr. Inglis gives this account 
of his career in the world: 


“During 1896 young Ames pursued a post-graduate course in the 
history of the drama and allied subjects, and for three years after 
that he was engaged in editing and publishing an architectural 
magazine. In 1903 he went abroad to study the art of acting and 
of dramatic production. He spent twelve months,im the best 
theaters of Germany, France, and England. With characteristic 
thoroughness he mastered every detail in each. He could pass 
an examination to-day on the construction, equipment, plan, scope, 
and policy of every theater he visited. When he returned from 
the trip he brought elaborate drawings and memoranda he had pre- 
pared about the sixty-six principal theaters of Europe. These 
studies have been of the utmost aid in designing and equipping the 
New Theater of to-day....... 

“Upon his return from Europe some four years ago, Mr. Ames, 
in company with Lorin F. Deland, leased the Castle Square 
Theater in Boston, and there began the working out of a plan 
which in a smaller way might be called a foreshadowing of the 
present program of the New Theater. . In the Castle Square they 
engaged a steck company of competent actors, not necessarily art- 
ists of burning genius, but intelligent, experienced, able performers 
with minds sufficiently elastic to enable them to study new réles 
with frequency. There was a change of bill every week, all the 
year round, and the Castle Square Theater was a going concern 
for four years of this policy, satisfactory artistically, and paying 
its own expenses, even tho it did not show a big financial profit. 

“ But this was not enough for the ambitious young manager with 
his trunks full of dataand drawings. He wanted tocreate a theater 
from the foundation up, to use in its installation and management 
the best ideas he had gathered from the sixty-six principal theaters 
of Europe. Therefore he bought a plot of ground in Boston and 
was in the midst of the drawing of plans for his enterprise when, 
in September, 1908, the founders of the New Theater persuaded 
him to bring his experience, his ideas, and his tireless enthusiasm 
into the service of their cause. It is difficult to see how success 
can possibly evade this leader and the company of able men he has 


gathered about him.” 


In talking with Mr. Ames the writer of this article secured the 


following statement of what stands for the manager’s ideal of the 
new enterprise: 


“The New Theater should try to combine wisely the offices of 
experimentation and standardization. Such an institution should 
not exploit fads. One thing it should never do—it should never 
play a bad play. I don’t mean by this a play that fails to please 
the public—to always select successful plays seems beyond the 
powers of fallible human judgment. But to be done by the New 
Theater a play should have something more than the mere elements 
of popularity—some literary or artistic quality. The unusual pro- 
ductions and the standard productions, without ever reaching fad- 
dism, should be produced side by side from the very inception of 
the institution. This can be done, I believe, owing to the elas- 
ticity of the repertoire system, which, tho extensive in operation, 
permits the performing of many types of plays, lengthening the 
runs of those which appeal to a wider public, without crowding out 
the others which appeal to a smaller number of people.” 
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ESPERANTO’S SUCCESSOR 


F Esperanto has served its term as a nine days’ wonder it is 
only natural that some substitute should appear about this 
time to take its place. In the case of the new aspirant, Esperanto 
itself seems to have furnished the basis or at least allowed the new 
“international ” to mount upon its shoulders, for, says Prof. Otto 
Jespersen, this year’s exchange professor at Coiumbia University, 
“this language may be described as a purified Esperanto.” He 
gives some further account of it in Sczence (Boston), from which 
we quote: 


“Most of the words are formed from international roots, 2.2., 
roots found in most European languages, so that they are known 
without study by every fairly educated man. It is not a new lan- 
guage to learn; 7 7s the quintessence of European languages. 
But it is easier beyond comparison than any of the latter, on ac- 
count of its absolute simplicity and regularity; no unnecessary 
rules, no exceptions. It is learned by reading and when you can 
read it you can also write it; when you can write it you can speak 
it. And it has been proved by experience that the people from the 
most different countries pronounce it so nearly alike as to make 
differences trifling and by no means troublesome. 

“To put it briefly, the Lzzguo cuternaciona is a simplified and 
improved Esperanto, and it can be uaderstood without previous 
study, and it is therefore destined to become the final international 
language.” 


A specimen of it is given below: 


Eventis—tala esas la rakonto It happened—such is the story 
quan on audas ofte en Ameriko often heard in America outside 
exter Chikago—ke Chikagano, of Chicago—that a man from 
qua vivis nek plu nek min bone Chicago, who lived no better 
kam multi quin me konocas, and no worse than many whom 
quik pos la morto vekisa nuva_ I know, soon after his death 
vivo en laaltramondo. Posmal- woke up to new life in the other 
multa momenti il renkontris sa- world. Aftera few moments he 
murbano, qua guidis il dum sa met a man from his own city, 
unesma promeno en sa nuvacir- who took him around for his 
kaji e montris ad il omno vidin- first walk in his new surround- 
da. Pos kelka horila jus ad- ings and who showed him al) 
veninto dicis: there was to be seen. After a 

few hours the newly arrived 
said: 


“Yes, omno co esas ne mal- 
prizinda, ed omnakaze ol esas 
dekople plu bona kam in Chi- 
kago. Sed me ne povas negar, 
ke me expectis ulo ankore plu 
bona kam co en Ja cielo.” 

Sa akompananto astonata ri- 
gardis il grand-okule e krieskis ; 


“Quo tu dicas? Kad tu kredas 
ke ca loko esas lacielo? Ni du 
esas en la—inferno, kad tu ne 
savis ol ?” 

La sprito tute amerikana dica 
anekdoto esos prizata da irgu 
qua vivis mem mallonga tempo 
en Chikago. 


“Yes, all this is not to be un- 
derrated, and at any rate, it is 
ten times better than Chicago. 
But ] can’t deny that ] expected 
something still better in 
heaven,” 

His companion’s eyes grew 
larger as he looked at him in 
astonishment ; as he exclaimed : 

“What do you say? Do you 
think this place is heaven? 
Both of us are in—the other 
place, didn’t you know it?” 

The distinctly American 
humor of this anecdote will be 
appreciated by whoever has 
lived, even if only for a very 
short time, in Chicago. 


The same writer attempts in /rem’s Aarbog (Copenhagen) some 
statement in justification of the new tongue. “It has been said 
that thoughts pay no customs duties,” he observes, “but this 
erroneous proverb expresses an ideal rather than real facts.” He 
thinks the time spent on learning foreign languages and the money 
that goes in “translation costs” will be saved. “We want to talk 
and to correspond with foreigners, and learn all we can from them, 
from their books, and their institutions, but at every step we are 
hindered by the barriers of national Janguages. . . . Could we not 
have one tongue which would be sufficient for our relations with 


any nation outside our own ?” 
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There are 112 parts of the 





&6 Thirty” 


which are accurate to the 
one-thousandth of an inch 


This means that in these 112 parts there is 
not a variation to exceed one-half the 
thickness of a hair. 

In the assenibling of the motors and other 
essentially accurate parts, the use of files 
or even emery cloth is not permitted—it is 
not required. 

This is because Cadillac cars are standardized 
in every detail. 

Every part fits exactly in its place, Every 
part works in perfect harmony with every 
other part. 

It is this thorough standardization that gives 
the Cadillac that smooth, velvety, noise- 
less action. 


It is this thorough standardization that al- 
most eliminates friction. 
It is this thorough standardization that en- 


ables the Cadillac motor to develop more 
power than any motor of its size ever 


built. 


It is this thorough standardization which has 






It is this thorough standardization which en- 
ables a greater proportion of the motor’s 
power to be delivered to the ground than in 
any other car the world has ever produced. 


It is this thorough standardization which 
eliminates the twisting, grinding, racking 
wear characteristic of the car with ill-fitting 
parts and connections. 


It is this thorough standardization which has 
caused the Cadillac to be universally rec- 
ognized as the most durable and longest 
lived car ever made. 


eliminated the causes of many of the most 
vexatious ‘automobile troubles.” 


It is this thorough standardization that is back 
of the Cadillac reputation for being the 


most economical motor car to operate and 
maintain. 


And lastly, there is no motor car, at any price, 
so thoroughly standardized as is the Cadillac. 


Four cylinder, 30 horse power. Three 
speed sliding gear transmission 


$ 1 600 (F. 0. B. 


Detroit) 
including the following equipment :— 
Magneto, 
four unit coil 
with dry cells, 
one. pair gas 
lamps and gen- 
erator, one pair 
side oil lamps, 
one tail lamp, 
horn,setoftools, 
i pump and tire 
7 repair kit, robe 
tail, tire irons. 
Furnished as 
Touring Car, 
Demi -Tonneau 
or Gentleman’s 
Roadster, 


Detroit, Mich. | 





Cadillac Motor Car Company 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. Licensed under Selden Patent 
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sine. 
into a few plaintive lines. 


CURRENT POETRY 


This song is printed in Lippincott’s Maga- 
It is a well-known theme, woven 


The Farm-Wife 


By REGINALD WricHt KauFFMAN 


Where ends the road across the hill? 
I do not know—I do not know; 

But all day long and all the night 
I long to go—I long to go! 


It runs so straight beneath the sun, 
So white beneath the moon; 

It calls me from my work and dreams, 
And I must answer—soon. 


I bolt my door, I do my tasks, 
I kiss my goodman’s cheek— 
Yet I can not hear my baby’s laugh 
For what the Road would speak. 


Where ends the road? I only know 
Here, from the pasture-bars, 


We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 
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It is familiar to the sun 
And mistress to the stars. 


The following ‘‘Song from Prison,” 


jwhich we quote from The Westminster 


Gazette (London), is strangely like a sequel 
to the one printed above. It would ‘seem 
that the Farm-Wife has followed her 
longing and has found the ‘‘end of the 
road.” 


Song from Prison 
By HA.LiiwEL_ SuTcLirre 


I thought the town was paved with gold, 
I sneered at country ways. 

And now I hear the sheep in fold 
Go bleating roundelays. 


Oh, God o’ mercy, how the streets smell foul and will 


not rest! 


The clover-fields were sweet and clean when I went 


country-drest 


I thought the town was trim and wise, 
That folk, up North, were slow. 

And now I see the dawnlights rise 
On summer hills aglow. 


Oh, God o’ mercy, how the days are bitter-lone and long! 
The daisied days of Y orkshire were never dead to song. 


I thought the town was paved with gold, 
My homeland seemed too quiet, 

And now the Jark’s note rises bold 
Above the dull street’s riot. 


Oh, God 0° mercy, how the .anes are primrose-sweet 


this spring’ 


Dreams change this gold o’ London for coin of truer 


ring. 


Here is a perfect’ bit of verse appearing 


in a recent volume of poems by Thomas 
Walsh. 
Poems. 


(The Prison Ships and other 
Sherman, French & Company.) 


The Epitaph ofa Butterfly 


By Tuomas WALSH 


As one by one she saw the leaves of red 


And yellow wafted slowly to the ground, 


Hope buoyed her heavy wings of flame and said 


That ’mong them still some comrade might be 
found. 


But when o’er all the autumn hills a pall 


Of gold was drawn before her glazing eye, 


Yon mirrored pool made ready for her fall 


A grave as lovely as her native sky. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


BRYCE’S MEMORIES OF DARWIN 


AMONG the famous men whose natal year was 1809, 
and whose centenaries have occasioned a pouring- 
forth of anecdote and reminiscence, Mr. James Bryce 
notes *‘four men likely to be remembered among the 
English-speaking races as long as English is spoken— 
Abraham Lincoln and William E. 
one poet, Alfred Tennyson; and one 
The British 
Ambassador goes on to observe, in his article on 


Darwin in Harper's 


two statesmen, 
Gladstone; 


man of science, Charles Darwin.”’ 


Magazine (December), that 


while ‘‘the last named of these was the one whose 
influence spread most widely over the whole of 
civilized mankind during his lifetime, and continues 
to be felt with undiminished force to-day,’’ he was 
“the one among these four who was least known 


personally.’”” Altho his books and his theories were 


being discust all over the world, his personality 
remained unfamiliar even to his own countrymen. 
His life was uneventful, or, as Mr. Bryce puts it, it 
had in it only one event, his voyage on the exploring- 
ship Beagle. Pursuing the conventional classical 
education at Shrewsbury, his home town, and later 
at Edinburgh and Cambridge, intending to take 
orders in the Church of England, he began to mani- 
fest an interest in birds and insects, and became 
known to Professor Henslow, an accomplished bota- 


nist and geologist, and other scientific men in Cam- 


bridge. To continue from Mr. Bryce’s narrative: 


He had not quite dropt the notion of taking orders 
when Professor Henslow told him that Captain Fitz- 
roy, who was to command the Beagle on the voyage 
already referred to, was looking out for a naturalist to 
accompany the expedition. Henslow remembered 
his young friend, then twenty-two years of age. 
Darwin jumped at the proposal. Captain Fitzroy 
accepted him, tho at first deterred by the shape of 
Darwin’s nose, which he thought indicated a want of 
force of character! 

The voyage lasted from 1831 till 1836. It was Dar- 
win's education, and furnished the basis for his famous 
theory. The book in which he recorded his observa- 
tions, and which established his reputation as a 
scientific student, is a delightful book, which any one, 
however scanty his knowledge of science, may read 
with pleasure even to-day, when we know so much 
more about the places and the subjects of which it 
treats. Never did five years yield a richer harvest to 
any man than those years to Darwin and to the 
world. But while they gave knowledge and brought 
fame, they took away health. He had been a strong 
man when he embarked. But the almost constant 
seasickness from which he suffered when the little 
vessel was tossing on the waves so told upon him 
that when he landed his nervous system was per- 
manently weakened, and he was never thereafter 
the same man physically, never capable of such con- 
tinuous hard mental work. In 1839 he married Miss 
Wedgwood, and in 1842, being in fairly easy circum- 
stances, he bought the small estate of Down, nearly 
twenty miles from London, and settled himself there 
for the rest of his life, giving to his scientific observa- 
tions and reflections all the time that his physical 
weakness permitted. He was tended with the most 
loving care by his wife and helped in his investiga- 
tions by his sons, some of whom have themselves 
achieved high distinction in different branches of 
science. 

It was there, at Down, that I saw him not long 
before his death....... 

He was nearly six feet high, but did not look his 
height, having in later years contracted a slight 
stoop. Every one has seen engravings or photographs 
of him. They give a very good idea of his face, for its 
features were well marked; and in elderly men the 
expression seems to become a part of the features. 
The form of the head, high and dome-shaped, was 
characteristic, and it showed all the more because 
nearly bare in front. A long and snow-white beard 
gave him a venerable aspect. The nose, which had 
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nearly caused him to lose the voyage on the Beagle, 
was rather blunt, more like that of Socrates than that 
of Julius Cxsar. But the feature which struck one 
most was the projecting brow with its bushy eye- 
brows, and deep beneath it the large gray-blue eyes 
with thei- clear and steady look. It was an alert 
look, as of one accustomed to observe keenly, yet 
it was also ealm and reflective. There was a pleasant 
smile which came and passed readily, but the chief 
impression made by the face was that of tranquil, 
patient thoughtfulness, as of one whose mind had 
long been accustomed to fix itself upon serious prob- 
lems. With this there was also a benignity and 
serenity which reassured the visitor, and put him, 
however deep his reverence, at his ease in the great 
man’s presence. One could not feel constrained or 
timorous, because his manner was perfectly simple 
and natural, with nothing to indicate any conscious- 
ness of exceptional powers. ...... 

The weakness of his health reduced his writing 
time to little more than three hours each day, some- 
times, indeed, compelling an intermission of all work. 
Accordingly his interviews with visitors had to be 


After some twenty or twenty-five minutes of con- 
versation, one of his sons came in and carried him to 
lie down and rest. Talking fatigued him, and it had 
become necessary to save every moment of strength 
that he possest for his scientific studies. Each hour 
was apportioned, whether to exercise or to rest. 
Exercise was taken by pacing alone, in the long 
cloak familiar to us from his pictures, along a circular 
walk which ran round the grounds adjoining the 
house. Rest and distraction from scientific thinking 
were found in listening to the reading aloud of novels. 
This gave him constant pleasute, provided that the 
story ended happily. <A tragic ending gave him 
positive pain. ...... 

Darwin, while regretting his comparative slowness 
of apprehension, thought that in some ways it had 
benefited him. He has recorded a singular result of 
the exclusive devotion he had given to his studies in 
natural history, which at the same time shows how 
much besides a naturalist nature made him. 

“Up to the age of thirty or beyond it poetry of 
many kinds gave me great pleasure, and even as a 
schoolboy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, 
especially in the historical plays. Formerly pictures 
gave me considerable and music very great delight. 
But now for many years I can not endure to read a 
line of poetry: I have tried lately to read Shake- 
speare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nau- 
seated me. I have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music. I retain some taste for fine scenery, 
but it does not cause me the exquisite delight which 
it formerly did. . .. My mind seems to have be- 
come a kind of a machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain 
alone on which the higher tastes depend I can not con- 
ceive. A man with a mind more highly organized 
or better constituted than mine would not, I suppose, 
have thus suffered. . . . The loss of these tastes is a 
loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to 
the intellect, and more probably to the moral charac- 
ter, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.”’ 

Their loss, if they were so lost, had not injured 
Darwin’s character or enfeebled his emotions, for his 
character was one of the most upright, as well as 
unselfish and amiable, that were ever revealed by 
letters, or shone out in the conduct of life through 
manhood into age.- He was a kind and helpful neigh- 
bor to the humble folk who lived round him at Down; 
loyal and affectionate to the friends of his youth, 
always enjoying a friend’s successes at least as much 
as he did his own. The one thing which roused him 
to a sort of passion was his hatred of cruelty or op- 
pression. He had conceived, on his visit to Brazil 
during the voyage of the Beagle, a loathing for 
slavery and for the ill-treatment of a less-advanced 
race by a higher or more vigorous one. No one 
recognized more fully the enormous difference be- 
tween the various families of mankind: vide his 
account of the Fuegians. But he had always a kind 
word for the negroes, and felt so strongly for them 
that when, in 1866, efforts were being made by J. S. 
Mill, John Bright, and others to bring Governor Eyre 
to trial for his conduct at the time of the Jamaica 
troubles that had occurred shortly before, Darwin 
felt bound, to the surprize of most of his friends, to 
tom the committee formed to prosecute Eyre. He 
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scarcely ever took part in public affairs, and to join 
in this prosecution was a very unpopular thing to do; 
but popularity was the last thing he would think of. 
It is pleasant to remember the noble and benign 
aspect of the old-man as he appeared at seventy-three. 
His face worthily exprest the candor and gentleness 
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¢ COOK’S POLAR CHRISTMASES 
I 


n ‘‘account of certain events and experiences 
in the quest of the Pole,” written for The Circle 
(December), Dr. Frederick A. Cook says that neither 
Christmas 1907, nor Christmas 1908, ‘‘nor what 
went between” will ever be forgotten by him. For 
April 21, 1908, fourid the explorer, according to 
his story, at the goal of all his hopes. Tho not at 
the Pole at either Christmas, Dr. Cook was “near 
enough to obtain a full appreciation of polar con- 
ditions.” In October, 1y07, when the Arctic night 
set in, the party was at Annotook. Preparations 
were made for the winter and for the coming cam- 











paign. Of this Christmas, celebrated at the seventy- 
eighth parallel, we are told: 


Eating was the chief form of entertainment. | 


Let no one suppose this indicates a low state of 


‘mind. No greater compliment can be paid in the 


far north than by eating extra rations in honor of 
an occasion. We invited three natives to join us at 
dinner, and one of them, unconsciously following 
the custom of the day—for these Eskimos have no 
knowledge of Christmas—brought us twenty duck 
eggs, which he threw upon the floor; they made a 
noise like so many stones falling. If the Eskimo 
regards the date at all, it is as Midnight of the Long 
Night, for immediately afterward the first brief 
gleam of returning light heartens him once more. 
Francke served up quite a banquet, consisting of 
roast Arctic hare, crystallized potatoes, green peas, 
rice and milk, peaches and cake—-the latter made 
by the aid of the eider-duck eggs. Our guests were 
Puadluna, Kudla, and Koolootungwah. We let the 
spirit of the day govern us, doing less, if any, work, 
tho the only gift which I recall was a copy of my 
Antarctic book for Francke. The temperature was 
minus 34 degrees below zero, the moon three-quarters 
full. 

And so passed that Christmas Day. A little over 
two months later, on February 19, 1908, we began 
our attack on the Pole. Our journey took us through 
a valley lying between Grinnell Land north and 
Ellesmere Land south, but there were none of the 
allurements of southern valleys. The temperature 
ranged from 63 degrees to 83 degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit. The receding walls of this shallow valley glis- 
tened in frosty draperies and gradually softened in a 
deepening purple blur that merged with the lighter 
blue of the morning sky. As we advanced day after 
day into the bleak unknown, leaving far behind’ all 
altitude, the uttermost horizon would become a 
bank of indigo rising vaporously to meet a pale- 
purple sky, or it would present a wall of orange, or, 
again, and most frequently, an unlifting cloud of 
SMIOMINCSS.... 6.2K ss 

Above the eighty-second parallel human life is 
devoid of pleasure and of mental or spiritual exhil- 


aration. Life consists of incessant effort not to suc- 
cumb to death. An icy wind blows always. We p 


worked without ceasing, during work hours, seven 
days in each week. There was no luncheon, there 
was no diversion, there was only an endless round of 
dash, stop, chop, lift, push—dash, stop, chop, lift, 
push, and on to the next obstacle, perhaps twenty 
feet, perhaps five hundred. At the end of each day, 
excepting the few just before we reached the Pole, 
and on the entire return trip, when we used the silk 
tent, we built our snow igloo, shutting us from the 
starry world and from the deadly tempest. This 
took us an hour. Once within we disrobed and slept, 


You will look forward with 
eagerness to your breakfast, if H-O 
Oatmeal is included on the menu. 











Possibly the ‘‘ other ’”’ kind may seem cheaper. 
and compare it with the ‘‘ other”’ kind; again, weigh a package of H-O Oatmeal as against 
a package of the “other” kind. We think that you will be convinced that the few cents 
difference is well expended when you obtain compound interest in quality and quantity. 


Ask your Grocer for HOO OATMEAL 
There Is No Other “Just As Good” 


It gives zest to the meal. 


Do not confuse H-O Oatmeal with the ordinary raw oats sold under 
the name of «« Rolled Oats’’ or «* Crushed Oats.’’ H-O Oatmeal 
is never sold in bulk ;_ it is free from dirt, germs and all impurities. 


H-O Oatmeal is manufactured from the highest grade of selected stock. After re- 
moving all foreign matter, the meat of the oat is subjected to a very high temperature, 
and by our own patented process is cooked for several hours under heavy steam pres- 
sure. This steam-cooking dextrinizes the starch and renders the oats easily digestible. 

H-O Oatmeal is ready for the breakfast table after from ten to fifteen minutes’ 
boiling, and provides an inviting dish of sweet, clean, separate, tender kernels in place 
of the sticky, soggy, indigestible mass obtained in cooking the usual ‘‘ Rolled Oats.’’ 


But just test the quality of H-O Oatmeal 
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Send 
for this 

beautiful 
100-page 
Book “ Modern 


Bathrooms”’ 


F you want your bathroom . 
to be ed of comfort, 
juxury al 5 send to- 
day for" MODERN BATH- 

MS.” It will prove an invalu- 

able aid in your selection of sanitary, prnstien! bath- 
room fixtures — the kind that look best — last longest 
and cost no more than ry kind. 

“MODERN BATHROOMS'’ ae by text 
and the t of many bath- 
rooms, gives many valuable suggestions for 

dec: tiling, and teaches 
you how to select the best sanitary system at a minimum ex- 
penditure. If you contemplate building a new home, or 
the in the old, this book should be 
your guide. Send for your copy to-day. 
Enclose 6c. postage, give name of your 
architect and plun r (if selected). 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































HE endorsement of PANTASOTE 

by leading automobile makers, 
exclusively as a water-proof covering 
for “Tops,” is universal. It lasts, 
keeps its color, stands changes of cli- 
mate, and is easily cleaned. Anything 
of “ Both-Sides” materials fade, will 
not clean and the interlining rubber 
rots. Get the genuine PANTASOTE, 
for if the dealer tries to force an imi- 
tation on you, he does it to increase 
his profits at your expense. 


Send postal for booklet on top mate- 
rials,and sample with which to compare 
when buying, and prevent substitution. 








THE PANTASOTE Co. 
60 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK. 
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The Latest 
Rotary 
Neostyle 


Has Automatic Inking Device 


Cleanly and 
Time Saving 


It is easy, quick and cleanly to 
ink. Saves because it puts the ink 
only where needed and distributes 
it evenly. 

Time and ink saved by this de- 
vice will soon pay for one of the 
new machines. 

Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle brings new business ? 

Do you want to know how it 
helps care for the business you al- 
ready have ? 

Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle saves printers’ delays and 
printers’ charges ? 

Then drop a line to 

Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randoiph St., Chicago 












Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 

i} Costs 2cents per week. Makes and burns 

its own gas, Over 200 styles. Every lamp 

i warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O, 





—  §U-Alele-NO- 


—AFTER DINNER MINT: 


he delightful cream_candy with a new and 
unique mint flavor. 
Tareas 


Easily the most delicious 
you've ever tasted. 
Serve them afterdin- 
ner, or any other time 
you want a sweet. : 
Sold in sealed tin 
boxes by grocers,con- 
fectioners and drug- 








gists. 

If not at your deal- 
er’s send 10 cents for 
a liberal box. 

Menulacturing Co. of America 


Sole Makers 
PaiA 











one man getting into his sleeping-bag at a time for 
lack of room, but my two Eskimos used one bag 
between them. Somehow we would get off our 
frozen boots and pants and thrust that portion of 
the body into the sleeping-bag, a piece of brick-like 
pemmican between the teeth all the time. Tea was 
an hour in the making, and by its help we dislodged 
the ice from our head coverings, removed fur coat 
and inner shirt, and then the bag closed over an un- 
conscious form—-so unconscious that more than 
once death by icequake or hurricane was barely 
escaped. Sometimes, if sleep did not immediately 
come, the grateful warmth of new contact with my 
own skin thawed my frozen blood, and I would lie 
basking in dreams of home and the days that lay 
| below the southern horizon. 

In the morning, with heads thrust from the bags, 
| we reveled in a breakfast of two cups of tea, a biscuit 
as big as a watch, a fragment of frozen meat, and a 
half-pound of pemmican. Morning and night each 
man drank about one and a half quarts of water, but 
none between. Breakfast over, the frozen garments 
were donned, an opening kicked in the side of the 
igloo, and we were again plunging onward into the 
maddening influence of the monotonous glitter. 

But above every other feeling, excepting that of 
loneliness, was that of coldness. There was no es- 
cape from it. The very stars were points of down- 
hanging icicles. Cold and not heat became the terror 
of eternal punishment. The rays of the sun smote 
through closed eyelids the unbearable pain, but 
their heat could scarcely be felt. It was merci- 
fully impossible to perspire, until toward the last 
when physical weakness reached the stage where the 
body would not contain its moisture, but oozed it 
from every pore, to be instantly turned to frost. 
Before that the slightly warmer portions of the body 
—the waist-line, wrists, and below the knee, where 
foxtails were worn for greater protection—were 
marked by rings of snow. The chronic squint of the 
eyes reduced the pupils to pinholes, and the steady 
blast of icy particles forced bitter drops that con- 
gealed as soon as freed. The vapor of the breath 
dropt into my beard and rose to the eyelashes, which 
became solid. It is to prevent this torture that the 
Eskimos pu!l all facial hair out by the roots, tho 
they grow their hair long so as to cover the face 
with it at times of extreme need. But our breath 
even floated before us and became a crystal mask, 
extending to the foxtails worn about the hood to 
shield the face. 

The unremitting agony of the daily routine was 
frequently increased tenfold by the terrifying storms 
that sweep the icy plains. Blinding snow, cutting 
frost, and a blast that seems to pierce through every 
pore are the accompaniments. Even the dogs in their 
weatherproof pelts howl and rebel, and in more than 
one instance we dug them from the drift that hid 
them, a mass held completely by bonds of ice. The 
temperature rises during such storms, but falls 
swiftly afterward. 

On April 21, 1908, as stated in my dispatches we 
reached the Pole. 

Two days later began the journey back to civiliza- 
tion. I can scarcely say if my elation had entirely 
passed, but I know my ambition, my interest, my 
strength had. And if ever these were needed they 
were upon this race with the Arctic Night. 

The Night won. Christmas Day, 1908, found us 
far from our destination, in the unmerriest circum- 
stances civilized man can well imagine. 

I can not conceive of a more miserable Christmas. 
Ceftainly it was the most wretched I had ever passed, 
{and I hope never to duplicate it. Our hut, mostly 
underground and composed of stones and bones and 
| waste ends, was uncomfortable in the extreme. 
| We were wholly without civilized food, depending 
| upon musk-ox and bear meat, and this we obtained 
| by use of primitive weapons, our ammunition being 
exhausted. 
) Perhaps the strangest emotion I felt that day was 
| a longing to go abroad in, the land with a gun over 
| my shoulder. .We sorely needed exercise, but for the 
ten days before Christmas—as, also, after—we dared 
| not venture out into the total darkness. We were in 
| the locality of dangerous beasts, and our hut was 
| passed and repassed at all times by bears. Our ad- 
ventures during that winter were many and intense. 
So we spent Christmas, 1908, like cave-men, lying 
| within our earth-cell, in the not unpleasant light of 
| musk-ox fat fed to a moss wick, 























This Trademark 


used only for the 








COCOA AND 


CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 








Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Co, Lid, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 











The Latest and RestWorkot 
Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal. 
You hear the exact pronun- 
ciation of each word and 


a ee , M@ phrase. A few minutes® 
ractice several times a day at spare moments gives a 
eee of conversational Freneh, German, Spanish or Italian. 
ond for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
802 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 








ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “ finishing touch’ if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish, 

Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Nicaragua, 


** What are the cables flashing for?" the correspondent 
cried; 

**Diplomacy, diplomacy,’’ Philander K. replied. 

“What makes you send the ships to sea?”’ the cor- 
respondent cried; 

**T’m merely going to call their bluff,” Philander K. 
replied. 

For they're stirring up the devil just north of 

Panama; 


When they start to getting haughty they go a bit | 


too far; 
It’s time these kid republics received a gentle jar, 
So we're going to spank Zelaya in the morning. 


**What makes the jingoes smile with glee?” the cor- 
respondent cried; 
“*They hope there’ll be a bloody war,”’ Philander K. 


replied. 

“* But do you really mean to fight ?’’ the correspondent 
cried. 

**Some one has got to fight or crawl,’’ Philander K. 
replied. 


The Buffalo is headed south from Pinchelinque Bay, | 
The Bennington’s at Greytown, a ship’s near Mana- | 


gua. 


The Prairie’s left League island—there’ll be the | 


deuce to pay 
When we start to spank Zelaya in the morning. 


“*What makes the politicians smile?” the correspond- | 


ent cried; 
**They see new crops of heroes,’’ Philander K. re- 
plied. 
**Then there'll be more Rough Riders?’’ the cor- 
respondent cried, 
**Not on your life! Not on your life!’’ Philander K. 
replied. 
In seven years of Roosevelt we surely got our fill, 
We're living in the heritage he handed down to Bill; 
So, if we’ve got to have a war there’ll be no San 
Juan Hill 
When we start to spank Zelaya in the morning. 
—Springfield Republican. 
T}is YWear.—Tue Dominie—'‘ What kind of 
Christmas do you expect to have this year?”’ 
Litt.e Society Boy—'‘ That depends.on whether 
the Judge gives me into the custody of mama or 


papa.”’—Brooklyn Life. 








Misunderstandings.—The budget has given | 


rise to a number of good stories about Mr. Lloyd 
George, a particularly good one concerning a recent 


banquet at which the Chancelor of the Exchequer | 


was a guest. 
Sitting next to him was a young lady, who listened | 
reverently to every word that fell from her hero's lips. 


“‘Ah,” she ventured at last, ‘‘ you have suffered a | 


great deal in your life from being misunderstood, have 
you not?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Lloyd George is reported to have re- 
plied, ‘‘I have suffered from being misunderstood; 
but I haven't suffered half as much as I would have 
if I had been understood.’’—M. A. P. 

The Battery.—There had again been trouble in 
the O’Hagan household, and O’Hagan had the word 
of sympathy when he next met his neighbor. 

“*Tis not much of a team ye make, ye and yer 
woife,” said O’ Hogan. 

‘“*An’ that’s where ye’re wrong,” said O'Hagan 


“’Tis the foine team we make entirely. Me woife | 


pitches an’ Oi catches.” —Puck. 


Unromantic.—‘‘ hating romantic about theie |S 


wedding?” 
“*Not a thing. She can cook, and he has a jov.”—| 
Kansas City Journal. 
A Much-Married Lady.—‘‘I want a license to 
marry the best gir] in the world,” said the young man. 
“*Sure,’’ commented the clerk, ‘‘ that makes thirteen 
hundred licenses for that girl this season.’’—Puck. 
The Christmas Shopper.—‘'I want a box of 
cigars for a fair, slim gentleman, please.’’—Punch, 








but steel furniture will be found i in any smart office. 


We bey 2 to send it to you on 

30 days’ free trial at our entire 
risk and expense. We want to 
send it because you won't send 
it back. You won't do without 
it. And you'll send for more. 
No convincer like the goods them- 
selves. Will you let us send you 
an EVERLAST steel file, as 
per coupon below ? 


EVERLASTING AS STEEL— 
for itis steel. Pull an EVER- 
LAST drawer outits full length; 
stand a 200-pound man in t 
extreme end of the drawer and 
the weight will not spring it a 





Steel Will Reign in the Office 


just as surely as it is reigning in the railroad bridge, the skyscraper, the steamship, and in 
all the newest and up-to-datest construction. Nothing can stop it. 


Ten years hence nothing 


We are the pioneers in making everything for the office in steel. Our leader is 


EVERLAST 


THE NEW STEEL VERTICAL LETTER FILE 


EVERLAST drawers can't 
stick, because built of cold rolled 
steel, and because action is on 
steel rails. 


HOW MUCH YOU SAVE by 
purchasing EVERLASTS in- 
stead of other files is readily ap- 
parent. Other files wear out 


while EVERLASTS don't. 


HAS HANDY LOCKING DE- 
VICE—A button touched locks 
alldrawers. Costs a Little extra. 


pod INGENIOUS FOLDER 
COMPRESSOR which presses let- 


ters smoothly, almost as letter 


| SAVES ON YOUR COAL 


fraction of an inch. 


| NO SeESPCI ATION TO 

| CHARGE OFF—Lasts as long as 

| your business lasts. In fifty years / 

no depreciation, only, a few 
t easily repa' 


| DRAWERS SLIDE SILENT 
AND LIGHT—The heavier the 
load the smoother the action. 
Loaded to full capacity or with 
fifty pounds, you can pull them 

out by a silk thread, and there's 
absolutely no noise from sliding 

awers. 


press. Slides sleekly on metal 
runway — a touch sends it 

and forth or sets it rigid at any 
point. 

ROACH, RAT, AND VER- 
MIN-PROOF—because made of 
steel and fitted closely as a safe. 

FINISHED Be MATCH ANY 
FURNITURE—All_ woods 
matched sohabs. EVER- 
LAST are olive green. 
Other finishes a few doliars extra. 
The beautifull finished enamel 
is baked on and can't come loose. 

DRAWERS CAN’T SWELL AND STICK—Damp ALL SYSTEMS FIT THE EVERLAST—Simply WGA 
weather makes wood files stick, so do heavy folders. your present folders and guides into the EVER AS 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


OU not only want EVERLAST vertical files, but you want EVERLAST desks (flat or roll 
top), EVERLAST tables, document files, etc., etc. They’re all made of steel; last for- 
ever, cost no more than good wood office furniture and are finished in exact imitation ofall woods. 
Write for “EVERLAST OFFICE FURNITURE,”’ our new and beautifully illustrated 
booklet. It will tell you all about all EVERLAST steel office furniture and all about the 


newest ideas in office furniture. Get your pen and post-card now before you forget it. 
It’s very important to you. 


Everything for the Office in Steel 
JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
| Please deliver to our office one EVER- Makers of Special Steel Equipment 














| LAST Vertical Letter File, freight, cart- for Public Buildings, Banks and Cor- TE CT OCE TCL TCP COLT Te 
age and all charges prepaid, for thirty porations. New York Office, 18 West 


days’ free trial. If satisfactory, we are to 2 
pay $32.00 for it. If not, you are to re- Tweaty ee : Address ..+1--..ssseeeeeeneeeeeeeees 
Our Office Fur- 


move it from our office at your expense 
and free of all charges to us. 3012 Steel Ave., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. niture Dealeris............0055 eankits 
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bi to do till the doctor comes. 
A Life Saver Deft hands and ready wits. 


| | ‘*EmMERGENCY NoTEs”’ posts ev- 

Wit § erybody. A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Cu., New York, 


This Heat Regulator 


A Happy 
Marriage 


eee nds 
largely Bs a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
sptaliignnty of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyda y sovrces, 


Sex xolo gy 


by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

























30 Days to Try 60 Days to Pay 


Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready to put up 
on 30 Days’ Free Tr al to convince you it will do just what 

we say it will. Anyone who can use a screw-driver can 
attach it to any furnace, steam or hot water heater, 


The Chicago Heat Regulator 


keeps even heat, whether the weather outside be below Knowledge a Father Should Have f 
zero or above freezing. That means health and 25% Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
coal saved. Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
The Thermostat keeps the temperature just as you Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
want it during the day. Set the Time-Set at night Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
and it will open the dampers at any hour you desire Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
in the morning. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
No getting up early to warm up the house Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Send for our Free Booklet today,wh ich gives all par- 
ticulars—Buy early and don’t wait for zero weather, All in one volume, lustrated, $2.00, postpaid, 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents, 


“The Chicago” Heat Regulator Company 
Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa, 
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1311 Diversey Boulevard, Chica 11. 
Or, Otterville Mtg. Co., Canadian Agts., Othersille, Ont. 
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I claim that the cigar I offer you for 4 
cents is equal in every way to the one for 
which your dealer charges 10c. [want you to 
smoke 10 and then decide whether or not 
I am right. 

The dealers’ 10-cent straight is the manu- 
facturer’s 4-cent cigar—the difference repre- 
sents three profits—the jobber, his salesman 

. and the dealer—all middlemen who add to the price with- 
out adding one whit to the quality. So you see the price I ask for my 
cigars is logically correct. I am simply offering to save you three 
unnecessary profits that you now pay. 

I call this 10-cent value the REGNO, and into it I put the very finest 

Havana filler—not Havana seed or American Havana, mind you, but 
po Havana Leaf, grown and cured on the Island of Cuba: Also 

use the finest quality imported Sumatra wrapper. My cigars 
are made by skilled, experienced hands. They draw freely— 
burn evenly and there is not the tiniest variation in the 
quality. My factory has been running continuously 
since 1843, long enough to show up every needl2ss 





expense - every cost-increasing leak. I am lo- 
cated in a small town where expenses are 
reduced toa minimum—where wages are 
normal and workmen are happy, con- 

| tented property-owners, 1 make 
just enough cigars each day to 
fill my orders, so the cigars 
are certain to be fresh. 


Sample 

box of 

25 delivered 

on receipt of only 


ONE DOLLAR 


Your money refunded if not entirely satisfactory 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 


742 Market Street 





Established 1843 BLAIRSVILLE, PA. 





CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 











helped to earn the present world-wide 
reputation and endorsement of the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No 
printers’ ink nsed, thus avoiding soil- 
ed hands and clothing. No expensive 
supplies. 100 copies fram pen-writ- 
ten and 50 copies from typewritten 
Sent on ten days’ trial 


ro ‘a original, 
bef without deposit, Com- 


plete Duplicator, cap size (priut 8% x 13 in. ) PRICE 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Oo,, Daus Didg., 111 John St., New York 








50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $1.00 


IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


HOSKINS  Puita. 


QI2SCHESTNUT ST. 





SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 














Tartarlithine 


is the antidote to the uric acid 
poisoning which causes Rheuma- 
tism and Gout. External remedies 
or appliances cannot reach the 
seat of the troubles. Tartarlithine 
does not upset the stomach. 


Tartarlithine rarely fails be- 
cause it supplies the blood with the 
necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. 


Free Sample 


and our hooklet on the 
eure of Rheumatism sent 
on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARL JTHINE CO 








Is one of the strong features that has mar. 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, idea) for card indexes, book 
and a)l papers and documents. Miagarsa Clip Co., N.Y. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An absolutely harmless remedy for Sore Throat, 





$5.00: Hoarseness, Coughing Spells, Bronchial and Lung 


Affections. Give immediate relief and their prompt 
use saves much inconvenience. 50 years reputatio.2. 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
CUZ ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.c0 
be SY per box. Sample mailed free on request. 
RONCHIA( JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 
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SuRBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If vou smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of p)easure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 

for a sample of the most 


SEND 10 CENTS perfect tobacco known. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 














Mollycoddies.—First CHaurFEUR—"‘ War is ab- 
surdly sentimental.” 

Seconp CHAUFFEUR—“ Yes, they actually go back 
and bury the dead.”’"—Chicago Tribune. 


At the Maneuvers.—OrricerR oF THE Day— 
“*Repeat your orders.” 

SENTRY—‘‘On no account to wake the Sergeant, 
sir!” —Punch. 

The Hero.—“ Sir, IL wish to make your daughter my 
wife!” 

The old man hesitated. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better see her 
mother first?’’ he asked, gently, after thinking a 
moment. 

‘I’ve seen her mother, and it doesn’t make any 
difference—I'm willing to take the chances!" ex- 
claimed the youth, with all the ardor of honest love. 
—Puck. 

Earnings.—‘‘ Father, to-day I earned money for 
the first time in my life.” 


‘“Excellent, my son! How did you do it?” 





“‘T lost a bet.” 

“Lost a bet?” 

“Yes father, and refused to pay it.’’—Fltegende 
Blaetter. 

His Status.—‘ Well, my little man,’’ inquired a 


visitor pleasantly, ‘‘ who are you?” 
‘* I’m the baby’s brother!"’ was the ingenuous reply. 
—The Truth Seeker. 


Nothing New.—‘‘Congratulations! I hear one of 
your daughters is engaged. Which one is it?” 

“Get out! It’s only Bessie again!'’—Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


December 10.—In a speech at Albert Hall, London, 
Premier Asquith commits the Liberal party to a 
policy of limited Home Rule for Ireland. 


December 12.—Blériot, the French aviator, is seri- 
ously injured in a flight at Constantinople. 

December 16.—King Leopold II. of Belgium dies in 
Brussels. 


President Zelaya of Nicaragua sends his resigna- 
tion to the Nicaraguan Congress. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 


December 10.—A report on the evils and the ex- 
tent of the ‘white slave’’ traffic was presented to 
Congress by the United States Immigration Com- 
mission. 

December 13.—President Taft nominates Horace 
H. Lurton for Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Senator Rayner of Maryland arraigns President 
Zelaya, declaring that he should be brought to 
the United States and tried for murder. 


December 13.—A report telling of filthy and im- 
moral conditions in the steerage of transatlantic 
steamers is submitted to the Senate. 


December 16.—The report of the United States 
Immigration Commission notes in the children 
of immigrants marked changes from the physical 
characteristics of their parents, possibly giving 


rise to a distinct American type. 


GENERAL 


December 13.—President Taft makes an address at 
the celebration of the Methodist African Missions 
diamond jubilee in New York and later visits a 
Bowery mission. 

Decetnber 14.—A council of labor leaders at Pitts- 
burg decide to make an organized war upon the 
United States Steel Corporation, largely because 





of the latter’s ‘open shop”’ policy. 


December 15.—Twelve persons are killed and 
twenty-six injured in a wreck on the Southern 
Railroad near Greensboro, N. C. 


December 16.—John Raines, Republican leader in 
the New York State Senate, dies at his home in 
Canandaigua, 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
[ts Purity has made it famous.” 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY | Have you a farm, a garden or 4 


CHAIR 


In this. column. to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagualls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 








eB Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“S. J. H.,” Paterson, N. J.—‘‘In an association of 
five persons, how many members would constitute 
a quorum? Could two form the requisite number?’ 


The term “quorum” is defined as “a fixt num- 
ber of members of any body, at etc., whose 
presence is necessary for the proper transaction of 
business.’’ Unless definitely specified, a quorum 
usually consists of a majority of the members, which, 
in the particular case mentioned, would be three; 
but this custom does not preclude the possibility of 
ruling that a smaller number than a majority can 
constitute a quorum; hence, two members could 
form a quorum if this had previously been agreed 
upon. 

“N. G.,”” Nekoosa, Wis.—‘' Kindly tell me who 
became Vice-President when Theodore Roosevelt 
fulfilled President McKinley’s unexpired term, and 
how was it arranged?”’ 

The office of Vice-President was vacant for the 
three years in which Theodore Roosevelt acted in 
the capacity of President in the place of McKinley. 
A President pro tem. of the Senate was elected by 
that body to act in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, as this comprises one of the chief duties of the 
Vice-President. Other than this there was no action 
taken to fill the vacant post of Vice-President. There 
is a prescribed order of succession to the offices of 
President of the United States, when a vacancy 
occurs therein, but in this line of succession the 
office of Vice-President is the only one that is filled 
by election, those following holding their offices by 
right of appointment. Thus it will be seen that the 
post of Vice-President would remain vacant under 
such circumstances, but that vacancies in the fol- 
lowing offices caused by a succession to the Presi- 
dency would be filled by a new appointment. 


“S.C. J,”—“ Please state the correct manner of 
using th the title ' Reverend.’ Is it correct to say ‘ Rev. 


This title should always have the definite article 
“the” prefixt, as the phrase is adjectival, and strict 
propriety demands its presence. Either of the two 
forms, “The Reverend Thomas Blank,” or, “The 
Reverend Mr. Blank,” is correct. (The abbreviation 
**Rev.”’ is also permissible.) The form ‘ Rev. Blank ” 
would not be used by persons of culture, and is not a 
sanctioned form of address. 

“G. A.S.,” Bay City, Mich.—*‘Is it, correct to use 
in_ writing ‘the abbreviations ‘don’ t,’ ‘isn’t,’ etc.? 
When is it permissible to use them 

That these forms must receive recognition in the 
conversational field, there is no doubt. If care is 
used to combine the proper forms with the singular 
or the plural subject (“We don’t,” “He doesn’t’), 
they are permissible in conversation, but they are 
not literary forms and are not admitted to that polite 
society, unless in the guise of dialect and representing 
colloquial pause’ 


“RL. C., ’ Guantanamo, Cuba.—‘ Why do dic- 
tionaries give ‘bs.’ as the abbreviation of ' ‘pounds’? 
As the ‘)b.’ for the singular stands for ‘libra,’ it 
would Bron that the abbreviation for the plural 
should be ‘lib 

The plural abbreviation “lb."' would certainly 
seem to be more logical, if the matter could be rea- 
soned out by analogy; for the custom prevailed at 
one time of doubling the principal consonant of a 
word to indicate the plural number in the abbrevia- 
tion. For instance, there is ““f.," folio, and “ff..” 
folios; also, ‘‘seq.,’’ the following, and ‘‘ seqq.,”’ in 
the following places; etc. But the instance which 
you mention, the abbreviation ‘‘lhs.,”’ does not fol- 
low analogy, and the Lexicographer has no definite 
information on the matter. 


A Compensation.—* 1 am afraid, madam,” said 


a gentleman who was looking for apartments, ‘‘ that | 


the house is too near the station to be pleasant.”’ 
It is a little noisy,” assented the landlady, ‘ but 


from the front windows one has such a fine view of 
people who miss the trains.’’—Stray Stories. 








even a back-yard? 


Bring your 
Gardening 
up to date 


Get a supply of Sunlight Double Glass Sash and learn the 
pleasure and profit obtained by winter gardening. You can have 
flowers such as pansies, violets, etc. You can have fresh vege- 
tables for your table or to sell, and you can always have your 
plants ready for the field in time to catch the early market. 


A)l the drudgery is eliminated. rays reach the plants throughout the 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash need no entire day, thus giving them the 
covering with mats or boards, as do maximum amount of heat and light. 
the old-fashioned single glass sash. And the more heat and light, the 

The two layers of glassdothe asier it is to forward and control 
work. A 5 inch cushion of dry air the plants. 


between makes a transparent cover- er 
ing impenetrable by cold, and takes the Scientists and experts as well 


place of the old-fashioned mats and § hundreds of practical garden- 
boards. The plants get all the ers have placed their stamp of 
light all the time, the secret of approval on Sunlight Double 
growth and hardihood. The sun’s Glass Sash. 


Get our new cat- 
alog. Itisa mine 
of information on 
the subject of hot- 
bed and cold frame 
gardening. Write 
for it to-day. 


Find what users all 
over the United 
States and Canada 
— say about their ex- 
= periences with Sun- 


light Sash. Prepaid 
or - Hot- beds freight offer, deliv- 


nd Cold-frames ery guaranteed. 
The Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


950 E. Broadway Louisville, Kentucky 










































HERE is an 
eternal fitness 
in the selec 
tion of a cross for 
marking the last 
resting-placeofour 
dead. 

The Latin cross 
is ever chaste and 








HY- RIB A steel com. = tae * 
——————=== deep tibs made from same 
sheet of steel—does a with centering and 
studs in concrete slabs calor 

Set up the Hi Hy Rib aaieons ly the cement 
mortar—the slab is complete. Your own men 
or local contractors can apply it. Hy-Rib is 





one of the products of the beautiful : the Cel- 
KAHN STsTEm REINFORCED CONCRETE tic, Scottish and 
over 3000 important buildings Gothie are rich in 


symbolism. 

But of great im- 
portance to you are 
the artistic propor- 
tions of their design, and the correctness 
in symbols. 

These things we not only assure you, 
but that the workmanship shall be of the 
finest. Our booklet shows memorials of 
various kinds. Send for it. 


The Leland Company 
$57 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Use Hy-Rib for Siding and Roofs of Factories, S 


atehouses and Residences —for Partitions, Ceilings, 
















Furring, etc. of Ofee, and Sege Buildings. Saves in- ROCHESTER : CLEVELAND : 
surance, repairs and paintin ‘annot ada or rust. T14 Mt. Hope Avenue 428 Garfield Building 
Whe today for bree Hy-Rib Ca 











STUDIOS : 
Pietrasanta, Italy 133rd Street, N. Y: 


CRANITE WORKS: BARRE, VT. 


Leen x CONCRETE STEEL. “COMPANY 
Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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N January dividends ate paid and 
incomes from various investments 
give many people opportunity for 


new investments. 


_ Many naturally turn to a considera- 
fon of bonds and many bonds offer 


an interesting yield of from four to 


five and one-halt per cent. This 3s 


most satisfactory if you can be sure 


that the resources back of the bonds 
are perfectly sound. 
Can you command the channels 


necessary to such assurance and 
would you have the time for such 


investigation if you could ? 
The nature of our business makes 
it possible for us to do all this and the 


dependence placed upon us by out 
clients makes it necessary that we 
should. 


It is our business to help you select 
bonds, or to pass judgment on what 
you are considering. 

Whether you are in the market for 
a single bond or have an amount of 


capita) to invest that would mean the 


purchase of a large block, our facilities 


and experience are at your disposal. 


Write for Circular D-go 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA : 1429 Chestnut St, 
CHICAGO: 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 California St. 














ar ‘mn 
Investments 


Yielding an income from 


5 to 6% 


We are prepared to submit offerings cf 
investment issues including bonds, guaran- 
teed stocks, also a preferred cumulative 
dividend-paying stock which will yield an 
income of from 5 to 6%. 

Write for special circular on bonds 
guaranteed by a company which has been 
paying dividends for over sixty years. 


“Phiteg & Go. 


\ Bankers 25 Pine St. New York J 











INVESTMENTS 


THE BOND MARKET AND COMMODITY 
PRICES 


Signs are seen of slight improvement in 
the bond market. The more hopeful be- 
lieve that a revival of interest will occur 
soon. At the same time, the investing 
public in general continues to ignore low- 
priced railroad issues. The actual absorp- 
tion in November made a total of only 
$75,000,000, which was smal) consider- 
ing that the amount of bonds authorized 
reached some hundreds of millions, 

The Banker's Magazine for December 
in its investment department, conducted 
by Franklin Escher, says there is only one 
cause for this stagnant condition, which is 
the state of the money market, money 


rates being high. Bond dealers in every 
part of the country are anxiously waiting 


to see how long high rates will last. So long 
as time money is at five per cent., ex- 
tensive liquidation of bonds must be in- 
evitable. One of the best-known Wall Street 
houses recently issued a circular on the 
subject of falling prices, in which it said: 

“This tendency toward lower prices in 
bonds bearing a hxt rate of interest, where 
the security of the principal is unques- 
tioned, has been brought about by a number 
of economic conditions, among them being 
the higher prices for practically all com- 
modities, a higher scale of wages, and the 
generally increased extravagance, which 
amounts almost to me a A at the present 
time, all of which seems to have more than 
offset the effect of the increased production 
of gold, the result being that money is ex- 
pected to earn a higher yield... . Five- 
per-cent. bonds, and even _ six-per-cent. 
issues, are now purchased by the conserva- 
tive investor who a few years ago would 
have looked with suspicion upon a bond 

. . ” 
yielding over 44 per cent. 

Taking this paragraph for a text in its 


financial columns, the New York Evening 
Post says: 


‘Tf high cost of commodities is largely 
owing, in the first place, to increased pro- 
duction of gold, which tends to cheapen 
purchasing power of money, then the high 
cost of living and doing business would 
apparently be an effect of the increased gold 
output, and not an offset to any other 
effect. 

‘Yet while one critic may hold that the 
effect of increased gold production is to 
lower the price of money, and another that 
its effect 1s to cause interest rates to rise, 
both may be right. Increased production 
of gold, in so far as it swells bank reserve, 
ought to increase the supply of banking 
credit and thus reduce the market price of 
‘*money,’’ but at the same time it would 
tend to increase interest rates on capital 
in its fixt forms. 

“That effect might be produced in two 
'ways. The lender of capital for a term of 
| years, anticipating a depreciation in the 
| value of money during the life of the loan, 
| might insist upon a higher rate of interest 
be protect him against the depreciation 
\likely to take place in the value of his 
money while it is in the borrower’s use. 
That is imputing to the lender, however, 
a degree of imagination he seldom exhibits. 
| In another and more obvious way, specula- 
Loa 
tion and extravagance, fomented by the 
| accessibility of banking credit and capital 
\in its liquid forms, might conceivablv so 
\advance the cost of living that the investor 
would be obliged to seek a higher yield on 
his savings. 

‘‘The investment period which brought 








AND FINANCE 


the high bond prices of 1900 was preceded 
and accompanied by ideal conditions, not 
since repeated, and it was then that the 
railroad corporations and other borrowers 
made their best terms with lenders. A com- 
parison of the yield of fixt interest-bearing 
securities of the present time with the yield 
of such securities in tge0o seems to show 
that interest rates have tended very sen- 
sibly to rise, but a comparison of the yield 
of securities of the present time with that 
of securities of the first grade twenty or 
thirty vears ago does not by any means 
show the same thing, 

“In 1900, railroad companies of the best 
credit arranged to refund six-, seven-, and 
eight-per-cent. bonds with 3}-per-cent, and 
four-per-cent. bonds. The consolidated 
mortgage on the main stem and branches 
of the Lovisville & Nashville, which 


matured in 1898, bore seven per cent. in- 


terest; in 1897, when the Chicago & 
Northwestern created its 3}-per-cent. 


mortgage, the bulk of its outstanding bonds 
bore interest at six, seven, and eight per 


cent. The increasing production of gold 
was a phenomenon of deep scientific interest 


in that period, too. Possibly other things 


entered largely into the making of a won- 
derful investment market. There had 


been several years of hard work, low 


prices, and patient saving. Capital had 
wonderfully accumulated. Herein enters 


an important psychological fact, which is 
that people tend to save more in lean times 
than in good times, and it is saving that 


creates capital for investment.” 
THE RISE IN COMMODITIES 

No topic continues to be more familiar 
in commercial and domestic circles than 
the rise in prices of commodities. Speak- 
ing collectively, they still continue in their 
upward movement, so that, as Bradstreet’s 
remarks, the subject ‘‘looms large on the 


economic horizon.” Employers as well as 


employees are much concerned by it. Only 
the producer really enjoys it. Manu- 


facturers and railway interests are doubly 
embarrassed by it, since there now come 
to them demands for higher wages, pre- 
dicted on increase in the cost of living. So 
important has become this subject that 
President Taft commented upon it in his re- 
cent message. It is believed that never 
before, in a time of peace, has a president 
referred to this subject in a state paper. 

On December 1 Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber stood at $9.1262, which is within a 
small fraction of one per cent. of the 
highest record ever made since statistics 
on this subject began to be compiled. A 
record still higher is that for March 1, 
1907, when the number stood at 9.1293. 
During the present year there has been 
since March an advance of eleven per cent. 
Other comparisons are made as follovrs: 


“Comparison with December 1, £908, 
brings out an increase of 11.1 per cent., 
while contrast with the same date in 1907 
shows a gain of seven per cént.; but the 
advance over December 1, 1906, is not 
so marked, being only 2.5 per cent. How- 
ever, the present index number exceeds 
that set up on December 1, 1905, by 9.9 
per cent.; it outranks December 1, $1904, 
to the extent of 13.2 per cent.; it eclipses 
the figures registered on the like date in 
1903 by 16.4 per cent.; it surpasses Decem- 
ber 1, 1902, by twelve per cent.; it runs 
above December 1, 1901, by eighteen per 
cent., and it overtops the figures as of 
December 1, 1900, by 18.5 per cent.’ 
Getting to another point of vantage, we 
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find that the present index number— | 
wee ee oe eee mumcmmmnanenmmamammmin()) sites. cumcamiie ves 
than it was on June 1, 1908, that being the 











low-water mark of the recent depression, 


and incidentally the current index number 
is sixty per cent. higher than the very 





lowest ever recorded, viz., on id I, 1896, 


when the number was 8 jor Security and Liberal Income 


Proceeding to set the matter in more 


familiar terms, the writer says that a man, 
going to a wholesale market-place on uaran ee 
December 1 to purchase one pound of each 


t of ninety-six articles would have paid for 





them about $9.12, while on March 1: of 


Cust : igati is 
| this year he could have purchased these ustomary _—_ Each Water Works or Irrigation Bond we offer is secured by a 


har shiek oy Boake thak: Ab Gin lon Sorel Security. mortgage on a particular plant or enterprise, the rea) value of the 
| in June, 1908, the goods could have been property being much greater than its bonded indebtedness. Sucha 
bought for $1.40 less. Getting back to the mortgage is the only security usually offered on bonds of this class 
low level reached in July, 1896, the differ- issued by a reputable company, and is generally considered sufficient. 
ence would have amounted 10$3.42, butt! 3 
sala ae aah it 1 083 42,1 hat Are In addition to such mortgages, however, the bonds we offer bear 
yd perio bes abnorma. eee, an Additional h bs I f h A 2 W: Ww 
| Bradstreet’s believes“‘ no one desires to see a ly the absolute guarantee of the American ater orks & Guar- 
eebtien :ta'tk" Guaranteed. antee Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., capital and surplus, $4,500,000, 
An idea of what the increase means may as to prompt payment of both principal and interest. These 
be stated in still other terms: Jn the last bonds are doubly secured. 


eighteen months, butter has advanced in tie atau Thi | d f Biche nue 
price forty per cent.; cheese thirty per elay his company controls and operates forty successful water works 


cent.; eggs one hundred per cent., coffee) A payment plants and four prosperous irrigation enterprises in different 
and meat fifteen per cent., flour twenty| 94 Principal parts of the United States. It guarantees only the securities of 
per cent. While employment for labor or properties it investigates and constructs with its own engineers, 
has become almost universal, with wages Interest. and controls and operates with its own organization. During its 
at the normal rate, working-people, be- twenty-seven years of business there has never been a single day’s 


boson pps — pos ys ph aie = delay in the payment of either principal or interest on any bond it has 
guaranteed, 


the Wall Street houses, ‘every dollar goes 
for expenses,’’ and consequently work-| Strength of With each new issue the additional assets acquired by this con- 


ing-people are not happy. Their re-) Guarantee structing, operating, and guaranteeing company are always greater 


plies to inquiries as to how matters are) Constantly than the contingent liability assumed. The strength of its guar- 


with them are apt to be that, while these (n ind. : : : : 
po nema al Aaa sae er creasing.  antee continually increases as its business extends. 

















in that they ‘‘are working as hard as ever We Are Selling the Securities of the Two Largest Irrigation Enterprises, 
’ just for a living.” Public or Private, in the United States 
MUNICIPAL BOND ISSUES j S & W oy K } J 
Simultaneously with the large issues of I ] ¥ ] 
stocks and bonds by railway and other * ” - u 9 Cc. 
corporations comes intelligence that many Investment Bankers, 
American cities have recently issued large 
amounts of bonds. With the exception BANK FOR SAVINGS BLDG., PIT TSBURG, PA. 
of one year, the total municipal issues for CHIC. AGO PHIL ADELPHI A 
October were larger t han ever were re- Guaranteed Irrigation Bonds. Guaranteed Water Works Bonds. 
ported for any previous October. They ~~ Public Utility ania: oe pal Bonds. 
ve posh 6 ene ~ ¥ $15,627,0 ca m heen Circulars and full descriptive matter will be iled upon request to Department F. 
which amounted to $18,346,000 and the 
$12,000,000 offered by New York City as 
{ general fund bonds were also additional 


to the $15,627,000. For The Financial | 

Chronicle has been compiled a table, show- 2 | 

ing first the totals for October for a series BOO DY NcLE LLAN & co <, 

of years, and then the aggregate for the 3 | 
} 
| 


first ten months of those years, as follows: MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








eh Pe ge thee yi $15,627,909 $284,227,707 

Se ne eae ea Une ae 14,078,829 287,310,046 

CE go's wk tia Rio eas acs a 9,793,358 200,516,322 | 

OS OS es Ce 14,810,277 167,071,622 i 

Ee Le a ee 7,915,490 148,937,223 

TION 0 2a:'s: 5: < Rib pe hale aite'e, hie 10,200,905 208,221,652 

SOS oon ot he oreia: cy Se. Somme Transact a General Stock | 
Fas Ay uc ete 1779, 103,198 : i |} 

ae ae Ree stn ey try es a | 

TMD. 0 2 os ce hyve dene « 9,314,854 104,341,291 - tf 

Se OS kites sleeatorice 4,006,607 88,057,166 nterest a lowe on c 1 

1897 re eee Me 6,872,203 113,250,756 posits, subject to check. | 

SEE is 6 Sis dob ono hele eee ee 4,688,463 60,017,879 

ae ee Weekly Market Letter and 

BE. oo wae Robie iebae bes ,8390, 813, ic- 

RAR ean r1786iazo75;350254 : Monthly Book of Statis 


tics Sent on Request ..... 

NEW YORK CITY BOND SALES 
On December 9 bids were opened by 

Controller Metz of. New York. for an 

issue of $12,500,050 gold bonds. There Y NEW YORK CITY 

were one hundred and fourteen bids, the 

total of money represented by them m BROADWA ’ 

amounting to considerably more than three 

times the issue—$43,840,000. One trust] 
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Your Money 
Will Earn 


6% 
With Safety 


INVESTED IN 


Municipal 
Irrigation 
Bonds 


Farson, Son & Co. are the Oldest 
and Largest Banking House in the 
United States specializing in Irriga- 
tion Bonds. 


Intending Purchasers should consider the 
following facts : 


1—In all our thirty years’ experience there has 

never been a DEFAULT IN THE IN- 
TEREST OR PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
of bonds of this description sold by us. 
—Owing to the long establishment of this 
house, practically alt irrigation projects of the 
entire country are submitted to us FIRST. 
Our offerings, therefore, contain ONLY THE 
BEST OF THESE ISSUES. 


3— We Buy All Our Bonds Outright 


4—We are associated with the leading irrigation 
engineers, and have our own engineerin 
corps, which reports exhaustively upon all 
offerings before the Bonds are bought by us. 
5—The recommendation of a house of our 
character, with facilities and experience, is in- 
valuable to purchasers of these securities. 
6—We have sold Municipal Irrigation Bonds to 
Savings Banks, National Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Insurance Companies and Private 
Investors throughout the country. 





TEAR OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
More than 30 years’ experience 


New York Chicago 
21 Broad Street First National Bank Bldg. 


DEAR Sirs:— Phase send me Circular 
10,210 ** Municifal [rrigation Bonds.” 


es 


ee ey 





| found in the four-per-cents. of 1959, which 
| were sold last June and are now quoted at 
| about 100.75. 


| sult of the sale of December 9, with those 
| which have 
| ber, 1903. 

| amounts offered for the bonds, the average 
| price received, and the percentages which 








Odd Lots 


When you contemplate buying or selling 
small quantities of stock we suggest that 
you communicate with us relative to open- 
ing an account, 

As specialists in odd lots, we offer you every facility 
consistent with sound business principles. 

We execute odd lot orders satisfactorilv—at the “ bid 
and offer’’ - carry odd Jots on margin and keep odd lot 
customers fully informed by daily and weekly market 
letters and weekly Financial Indicator. 


SEND FOR “ODD LOT CIRCULAR P.” 
John Muir & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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company sought the entire issue. The 
average price secured by the city was a 
little under 100.50, which is under the 
predictions, these having ranged from 
100.50 to 100.85. Prices at sales are 
usually governed by those at which out- 
standing similar city bonds can be bought 
in the open market. An example may be 


In the New York Evening 
Post is presented a comparison of the re- 


taken place since Novem- 
The comparison presents the 


the bonds yield on the investment. The 
table is given below. Readers should first 
understand that all the city issues be- 
tween April 24, 1905, and August 12, 
1907, inclusive, were of four-per-cent. 
bonds, all prior of 3}-per-cent. The Sep- 
tember sale of 1907 and that of February, 
1908, were of 44-per-cent. securities; that 
of November 23 last of fours: 











Per cent. 
on invest- 
1909— Amount. Av’ge price. ment. 
December ro. . .$12,500,900 100.34 3-98 
i= 8... ...... 40,000,000 100.71 3-98 
March 2....;.. 10,000,000 101.57 3-93 
1908— 
November 23.. 12,500,000 102.385 3-89 
February 14... 50,000,000 104 4.30 
1907— 
September 10.. 40,000,000 102.063 4.39 
August 12..... 15,000,000 100 3-998 
cn ee ES 29,000,000 100.094 3-994 
ebruary 1.... 30,000,000 190.39 3-98 
1906— 
December 14. . 9,800,000 101.42 3-93 
November 2... 4,500,000 101.89 3-925 
ie ee 11,029,100 100.97 3.94 
February 15... 20,000,000 108.052 3-65 
1905— 
April 24....... 25,000,000 100.712 3-499 
November 23... 12,500,000 100.017 3-475 
1904— 
January 20 .... 10,000,000 100.23 3-49 
March 24 ..... 3,000,000 100.10 -495 
_ SE eee 37,000,000 100.13@100.94 3.46 
November 23.. 25,000,000 102.41 3-40 
1903 — 
jecoery 22.... 7,500,000 104.56 3-31 
tS ees 2,500,000 104.29 3-32 
April 9. 2,500,000 103.28 3-36 
May 12.. 3,000,000 104.33 3-32 
SUty BR. sss 3,500,000 102 “ar | 
November 19. 7,500,000 101.05 3-45 | 


| 
| 
STOCK ISSUES BY BIG ROADS 


Since the announcement that new and | 
large stock issues would be made by the | 
Pennsylvania, New Haven, and Canadian 
Pacific roads, it has been learned that the 
New York Central will also issue new stock, 
the amount being $44,658,000, and that | 
the Chicago and North Western will issue | 
$30,000,000 of new common. In the case | 
of the New York Central, the stock is| 
offered for subscription at par to old holders | 
of record on December 10, the rights of 
subscription being to the extent of twenty- 
five-per-cent. of holdings. Of the sum 
raised, about $21,000,000 will be used to 
retire a similar amount of five-per-cent. 
notes which mature in February, the re- 
| maining issues, amounting to nearly $22,- 
700,000 being limited for improvements, 
extensions, etc., the amount used for new 
equipment being limited to $9,000,000. 
Bradstreet’s, in commenting on the details 
of this offer, remarks that the action of this 
road had been fully anticipated in Wall 
Street, which in a measure had discounted 
it by forcing a decline in the market value 
of existing shares. 

Bradstreet’s says of the North Western 
issue that the announcement of it was 














“‘unexpected.”” In this case also present 


holders of stock are permitted to sub- 
scribe for the new issue to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. of their holdings. 
With the North Western there was at once 
a recession in the market value of the stock 
after this announcement was made; but the 
sober, second thought of Wall Street was 
that, ‘‘in view of the high grade and great 
earning-power of the North Western sys- 
tem, the expending of that amount of ad- 
ditional capital upon its lines could be con- 
sidered as a profitable operation.’’ The 
funds thus raised will be devoted mainly, 
if not entirely, to the improvement of 
existing lines and the construction of new 
branches in agricultural districts of Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

The decision of these five great railway 
systems to raise money for improvements 
and extension through stock issues, rather 
than through bonds, reflects unmistakably 
the great improvement that has taken 
place in business conditions. Bonds con- 
stitute a fixt charge. If the interest is 
not paid, the bondholders may foreclose. 
Stock issues, however, are dependent for 
dividends on what net earnings the road 
may secure. Dividends may be increased 
or decreased according as the earnings 
warrant, and, if necessary, they may be 
passed. Bradstreet’s remarks, however, 
that it is reasonable to ask how much 
further this habit of issuing stock instead 
of bonds can be extended, ‘‘ without some 
congestion of securities of this kind being 
the result.”’ 


DISBURSEMENTS IN JANUARY 


On the ist and 15th of January, 1910, 
the dividends and interest paid out in this 
country on stocks and bonds will amount 
to a sum estimated by J. Frank Howell of 
New York, at $225,000,000, which is the 


8 | largest in the history of the country. This’ 


total exceeds by more than $25,000,0c0 
the total for one year ago, and by about 
$5,000,000 the total for two years ago. 
The large increase over last year reflects 
the great improvement that has taken 
place in general business, this improve- 
ment having enabled corporations to restore 
or increase dividends on their stocks. In 
the matter of bonds, there has been some 
increase also, owing to the volume of is- 
sues outstanding being larger now than it 
was a year ago. Mr. Howell notes that 
the improvement in trade has extended to 
almost every commercial commodity, ex- 
cept copper, but he anticipates an im- 
provement in that market ere long. 

The payments by railroads to saare- 
holders in January will amount to some- 
thing more than $72,000,000, which is an 
increase of about $49,000,000 over the 
amount paid in the same month last year. 

Industrial companies will pay out in 
dividends about $61,000,000. Meanwhile, 
the interest payments will aggregate over 
$92,000,000, of which $62,000,000 will be 
paid on railroad bonds, and $30,000,000 
on those of other corporations. 

Mr. Howell has compiled further statis- 
tics of interest. He says that, at the end 
of this year, more than $1,500,000,000 
will have been paid out to stockholders 
and bondholders, as dividends and interest, 
this being the largest sum in the history 
of the country. Last year the total reached 
only $1,245,000,000, while in 1907 the pay- 
ments aggregated only about $1,326,000,- 
ooo. These startling totals have led Mr. 
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Howell to note further that the CoS of 
money in the United States is only a little 
more than the total of dividend and in- 
terest payments for the year 1909, that 
supply being $1,649,000,000. In case 
these interest and dividend payments had 
to be paid out on a single day in the year, 
“all the floating supply of money would 
have to be utilized.’”’ The payments, 
however, are not made once a year, but 
once a month. 


MR. HAWLEY’S PURCHASES 


In an article on what are known as the 
Hawley group of railroads, printed in The 
Financial World, the writer remarks that 
an analysis of these roads leads to an in- 
ference that, instead of one big system 
eventually rising from them, ‘‘there will 
be a number.” It is declared that the 
progress of Mr. Hawley in the railroad field 
has ‘‘a portentous meaning.’’ Having 
been chosen as a leader by ‘“‘the most 
powerful group of financiers in Wall 
Street,’’ he may be regarded as ‘‘the 
figure under whom a complete transforma- 
tion in the grouping of railroads will be 
effected.’’ Meanwhile, the evolution of his 
plans ‘‘will be watched with the most in- 
tense interest.” 

The roads now classed as of the Hawley 
group are described as stretching from 
the Virginia seaboard to the trans- 
Mississippi territory in Kansas, then zig- 
zagging down to New Orleans and Galves- 
ton, with a detached portion penetrating 
to Minnesota and crossing lowa. When, 
however, these roads are-mapped out and 
placed before one on a table, and then are 
studied with a view to obtaining some 
idea of what gigantic system is under way, 
“‘they tell very little.” Mr. Hawley is 
now supposed to control directly 12,000 
miles of road as follows: 


Miles 
PERI A NOUN 50-69 0.4.5 0. 0in, 0. 0:5 6 © Finds 080s 1,897 
St. Coulis & San Pranciico. 2.5.5 65... cc bhi 5,251 
a IS 6 Gia 5-5! oinssso 2 oo asso oi 4 isle sne Kase 998 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas..............-56. 
Iowa Central & Minn. & St. L............... 


er 





Total Mileage 


The writer says that some of these roads 
cross themselves in different places, while 
others run parallel. Owing to these facts 
they could never become the basis of one 
great railroad system; moreover, that would 
be contrary to the purposes of the Sher- 
man Law. Nor does there always seem 
to be any great benefit possible from an 
interchange of traffic between some of 
them. Even could they be merged without 
legal interference, they ‘“‘would not make 
a homogeneous system,” ‘‘ for the routings 
would be more or less indirect and the 
hauls more or less costly.”’ The situation 
is described as one of ‘‘deep mystery.” 

The question is asked whether it be not 
possible that Mr. Hawley ‘‘is acting as the 
broker of purchasable railroads for other 
interests who do not care to reveal their 
plans.’’ Such interests might have rea- 
soned that they could obtain the proper- 
ties easier and cheaper through Mr. 
Hawley than if they were to seek them 
directly. The writer recalls that it was 
Mr. Hawley who sold the Colorado Southern 
to James J. Hill at a good profit. Until he 
acquired the Chesapeake & Ohio, Colo- 
rado Southern was “‘the best earner he had 
had.” 
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6% Irrigation Bonds 








Secured by a Thousand Farms 








The security back of Irrigation bonds is first 
liens on farm lands —sometimes a thousand 
farms. 


These liens are given by individual land-own- 
ers in payment for water rights. They are paid 
in annual installments. The land which secures 
them is generally worth four times the lien. 

The trustee may hold a thousand such liens 
given by a thousand farmers on a thousand 
separate farms—as security for the bonds as a 
whole. 

The farms under lien are among the most 
fertile farms in America. And the perpetual 
water right, which the lien secures, multiplies 
the land's value, The first crop is usually 
more than sufficient to pay the whole lien. 

The land is not subject to crop failures, be- 
cause the farmer controls his water supply. 
The earnings are large and sure. 

A bond issue based on a thousand such liens 
is, in our estimation, the safest sort of security. 


Additional Security 





Irrigation bonds are additionally secured by 
a first mortgage on all the property owned by 
the Irrigation Company. The investment in 
this property is often twice the bond issue. 


Thus, in addition to the many farm liens, we 
have this corporation and all of its property 
pledged to the fulfillment of ail obligations. 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued, like School 
bonds, by organized districts. Such bonds 
form a tax lien on all the taxable property of 
the community. 


January Investments 








For January investors we have on hand 
100 varieties of bonds. They include 
Municipal, Public Utility, Water Power, 
Corporation and Irrigation Bonds, 
Please ask for our list. Cut out this re- 
minder so you won’t forget. 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act,” where the State supervises the 


project. 
73 Issues Sold 


During the past 15 years we have sold 73 sep- 
arate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
all secured by farm liens. Every obligation 
under every bond has been promptly met. 

These bonds have ‘become, with most of our 
customers, the most popular bonds that we 
handle. Now, we have first pick of these pro- 
jects, because of our dominant place in this field. 


Our own engineers and attorneys investigate 
every feature. An officer of our Company con- 
stantly resides in the irrigated sections, watch- 
ing the projects we finance. Thus, our cus- 
tomers secure only the very cream of Irriga- 
tion bonds. 


Ideal Investments 


Such Irrigation bonds as we handle are re- 
garded as ideal investments. The security 
approaches the absolute. 


They are serial bonds, running from two to 
twelve years, so one may obtain any desired 
maturity. The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little or much. 

The demand for irrigated land is so great, and 
the projects so profitable, that the bonds pay six 
percent. That isa higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any large class of equal securities. 

We have written a book on Irrigation bonds, 
based on our vast experience. Every investor, 
small or large, should read it. The book is free. 
Cut out this coupon, as a reminder to write for it. 











e ° 
Sroutridge LNiverGeo: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 











First National Bank Bldg. ° 0 50 Congress St., Boston 
spsbas ‘Chicago " Troutridge & NiverGo: 111 Broadway, New York 
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oe Wrinkles: fz, Wrinkle! 


tne RE EPSHAPE ADJUSTABLE GARMENT HANGER 
Cuts pressing biils in half. Garments hung in your wardrobe will 
have their contour preserved, No more convex or bulging shoulders 
No more sugging and stretching collars. No more 
wrinkles in back of neck. The keep: hape is a full 
shoulder form, adjustable to square or sloping 
shoulders, Satisfaction gnaranteed or money 
refunded. Hangs full suit for either man or 
woman. Price: $1.00; 6—%5.50; 12— $10.00, 
delivered. Booklet. Ask your Dealer, 
Keepshape Co., Dept. H, 182 Nassau St.,N.¥ 











United States Bonds are no safer than the first mortenge 


securities selected by this Company. Our e perience of 
twenty-six years enubles us to determine v¢ nlues and titles 
with absolute accuracy. Send for booklet ‘A.’ 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
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@ Ten years ago the average investor 
was satisfied if he obtained a return of 
from 3% to 4 per cent. on his money, 
and yet today there is a growing and 
insistent demand for investment securities 
yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 

od 
@ The reason is plain when we consider 
that in the last decade the cost of living 
has increased nearly 50 per cent.—in 
other words, where a four per cent. 
interest return was once sul“-.ent, a six 
per cent. yield is now necessary. 

wt 
@ We believe that en income of from 
five and one-half to six per cent. may 
be obtained with safety from selected 
issues of Irrigation Bonds, and recom- 
mend them to those desiring to reinvest 
their money so as to obtain a better in- 
terest return. This class of bonds is 
especially well adapted to the require- 
ments of the average private investor, as 
they usually mature serially, so that a long 
or short time investment may be made as 
desired, and they are obtainable in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 

& 
@ We have prepared a booklet on 
Irrigation Bonds as an Investment and 
would be pleased to send it to banks 
and individual investors on request. 

& 

Send for Booklet No. L. 6 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Booklet For 


Investors 


Write for a copy of our Booklet No. 456. It 
explains the function of the investment banker, 
the different forms of bonds, sinking funds, 
“and interest’’ prices, payment and delivery 
of bonds, management of corporations, duties of 
directors, earnings. declaration of dividends, and 
the relationship between income and safety of 
principal. 


Investment Bonds 


Write fora copy of our Circular No. 457 de- 
scribing a carefully selected list of sound invest- 
ment bonds yielding approximately 4% to 54% 
The bonds are secured upon properties of demon- 
strated value and earning power, and are suitable 
investments for the most discriminating buyers. 


Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our Circular No. 458 de- 
scribing over 40 issues of Railroad Bonus listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. We _ classify 
the bonds as High-Grade Investments. Conserv: 
tive Investments, and Semi-Speculative Invest- 
ments. 





We execute commission orders upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. We allow interest on 
daily balances, subject to draft, or on money 
placed with us pending its investment. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 

















GAINS IN BRITISH WEALTH 


Conditions in Great Britain which 
gave rise to the recent budget, the chief 
‘source of contention in the coming Par- 
liamentary election, form an engrossing 
topic in the affairs of that country. It 
is often asserted that Great Britain in- 
stead of retrograding commercially is 
still becoming year by year a richer 
nation. Investigations of statistics by 
competent hands make the fact clear. 
The Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords, 
recently declared that ‘‘there is a vast 
increase of wealth visible in the income tax, 
in the death duties, in the inordinate and 
wasteful iuxuries we see around us in the 
home.’’ He declared further that when 
tried by every test one may like, this in- 
crease will be found to have ‘‘extended to 
the great majority of the people.” 

The subject is taken up for discussion 
in The Economist, which finds in the records 
evidence ‘‘of increasing prosperity end an 
industrial advance, contrasting most favor- 
ably with that of the other leading nations 
of the world.”” The Economist’s article 
is based on a Blue Book, recently issued 
‘by. the Beard of Trade, which really 
|constitutes a national stock-taking. It 
shows, says The Economist, ‘‘the inherent 
soundness of our commercial system,” 
and that Great Britain has not fallen 
behind in international competition. Nor 
| have her resources failed to be used to the 
| best advantage. What is especially to 
\the point as affecting the budget, are the 
| figures as to internal wealth. ‘These show 
that ‘‘British backs are broad enough to 
bear the burden of social reform.’’ The 
time has therefore come, says the writer, 
when the nation should recognize that the 
social evils now clamoring for relief have 
been ‘‘accelerated, and in some cases en- 
tirely created, by the rapid industrial re- 
organization of the nineteenth century.” 
It has become a matter of national con- 
science ‘‘to see that, out of the wealth 
which commerce has brought to England, 
provision should be made for those who 
have suffered while the nation as a whole 
has prospered.’’ The writer confines 
himself, in the statistics presented, to results 
affecting the period beginning in 1885 and 
extending to 1908. The first table, as 
given below, shows the growth in foreign 
trade: 























| 1885-9 | 1890-4 | 1895-9 | 1900-4 | 1905-8 
TRADE PER CAPITA. | £ £ £ | e408 
Imports (net)— | 
Allarticles .. ..,.....] 814 2} 9.7 1/916 5/11 2 21116 8 
Manufactures only ..... 116 6,119 8) 2 7 2) 214 1 21601 
Exports (domestic)— | 
All articles,..............] 6 8 8] 6 211! 61811) 614 9) 8 711 
Manufactures only....... 5 7755 4 5, 41910'5 71/6144 
EXPORTS OF LEADING 
ARTICLES. Mill. | Mill. | Mill. | Mill. | Mill. 
Iron and steel and manu- £ £ £ £ | £ 
factures thereof ......| 24.3 | 23.6 | 25.2 | 33.3 | 45.1 
ee 1 | 148 | 17.3 ( 19.6 2.2 
Cotton yarn and manufac-| 
CEFOS. ocr cscopocccserc| ODD |. 68.4 5.9 74.7 | 99.2 
WORN ive acscrccees ood Ee Te | 16.5 | 15.8 | 204 











These figures are commended ‘‘most 
warmly’’ to the attention of fiscal reform- 
ers, especially the figures relating to ex- 
ports of manufactures, which, during the 
last three five-year periods rose from 
£4 198 10d per capita to £5 7s 1d per 
capita in 1900-04, and to £6 14s 4d per 
capita in 1908. The Economist regards 
the increase of £1 7s 6d per capita as the 
reply of Great Britain to Mr. Chamber- 


lain’s alarmist statement that British in- 
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Your Savings 
Should Be Invested Through 


Experienced 
Investment Bankers 


Whose reputation is their most 
valuable asset. They not only are 
able to select securities more wisely 
than the individual, but know 
market conditions and have oppor- 
tunities for favorable purchases. 

Our wide acquaintance with men 
and conditions 


In the Heart of 
the Great Central West 


combined with our enormous dis- 
tributing power to customers in 
torty states in the Union, enable us 
to offer you exceptional facilities for 
the investment of your means. 

If you desire bonds of the great cities or of towns, 
counties, school districts of lesser importance, we 
have some thirty issues from which to select. If you 
prefer the utmost earning capacity commensurate 
with abundant security, we can offer you a few is- 
sues, purchased after the most searching investiga- 


tion, netting from 5% to 6%. In this class we 
recommend : 


Long Bell Lumber Company, 6% (Sink- 
ing Fund) Bonds 
San Benito, (Texas) 6% Gold Bonds 

Idaho Irrigation Company, 6% (U. S. 
Carey Act) Bonds 
Rogers, (Arkansas) 6% (Sewer). Bonds 
Jefferson County (Arkansas) 6% (Levee) 

on 

Kossuth County (Iowa), 6% (Drain) 
: Bonds 


Our reputation of twenty years without a single 
loss is back of every bond we sell. 

We want your inquiry whether for a small bond or 
many thousands. The fullest information, circulars, 
etc , furnished on application. 


William R. Compton Co. 


4th and Olive Sts. 205 LaSalle St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 











OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co, ,155 Waverly Piaee,N.Y. City, 


The Niagara Leads Them 











LET US SEND YOU 
A LIST OF 


Bond Opportunities 


Bonds offer to the individual investor and 
to the business firm or corporation wish- 
ing to invest its surplus, a very wide 
range of choice in RATE OF IN- 
COME combined with 


Absolute Safety of Principal 
Ready Conversion Into Cash 
Reasonable Chance for Profit 


We own and offer for sale a line of bonds 
—netting 4 to 534 %—suited to the needs 
of all classes of investors, and we will be 
glad to place at your service our excellent 
facilities to supply sound investments. 


We issue from time to time descrip- 


tive lists of such bonds, which 


you should have. Please address 





ADAMS & COMPANY 
Bankers 13 Congress Street, Boston 
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dustry was ‘ seman Altho Germany and 
America in recent years have made rapid 
progress, those countries, the leading com- 
petitors of Great Britain, ‘‘are still far be- 
hind.” The next table presented relates 
to internal and external transportation, 
that is, the business of railroads and ships, 
and is as follows: 


























1885-9 | 1890-4 | 1895-' 9| 1900-4 | 1905-8 : 
— '—--—— | 
RAILWAYS, | 
Miles OPTR is ose. sie cecace 19,567 | 20,429 | 21,449 | 22,231 | 23.056 
Passengers carried (millions) 735 862 1,042} 1,179) 1,244 
Goods conveyed... (iil. tons ) 272 308 371 434 489 
SHIPPING. Thous. |Thous. |Thous. |Thous, | Thous 
Tonnage entered and cleared| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons 
CPD sc Teccasces och 66,539 | 76,027 | 88,989 | 101,384 | 124,387 
Tonnage on register ........ 7,470 | 8,537 | 9,026 | 2,958 | 11,232 
Tonnage built and added to | 
POET Sie ccctescussss’ 415 599 562 678 679 
Tonnage sold to foreigners... 108 M41 318 | 249 256 











The above figures are accepted by The 
Economist with a good deal of satisfaction, 
since they show for home, as distinguished 
from foreign transportation, an expansion 
‘very nearly as large as the returns of 
shipping.” Next is given a statement 
as to the consumption of commodities 
per capita: 








| 1885-9 | 1890-4 | 1895-9 [10 1900-4 | 1905-8 











Raw Coston ....<.000-00 Ibs.| 39.6 4L7 42.0 38. 2) 42.6 


og, SSR PES 11.8 12.4 10.7 11.1 
Onl) as 3.69 3.85 3.95 4.00 
Pig iron.. 17 19 19 19 





Wael ici foi aden ee 367 | 358 | 358 | 361 








Here is found evidence that the con- 
sumption of the four leading industrial 
materials used in Great Britain ‘thas at 
least kept pace with the increasing popu- 
lation,’’ while in two cases it has ‘‘grown 
eve1 more rapidly.”” The figures are the 
more remarkable because of the recent 
discovery and development of vast re- 
sources of iron and coal in Germany and 
the United States, in spite of which 
Great Britain ‘‘has maintained the posi- 
tion she acquired when ‘‘she monopolized 
the world’s iron and coal trades.” 

The Economist regards none of the 
figures presented in the Blue Book as so 
striking as those which give ‘‘direct evi- 
dence of the internal wealth of the country.”’ 
These ‘‘show enormous expansion in busi- 
ness and in the growth of net income,” 
as follows: 


























1885-9 | 1890-4 | 1895-9 | 1900-4 | 1905-8 
Number of companies carry- | | 

ing on business in the 

Cabs kena py ceen cavans 10,456 | 16,057 | 23.523 | 33,534 | 42,256 

Mill. | Mill. ae Mill, | Mill. 

£ £ £ £ 

Do paid-up capital ....... 580 941 i378 1,781 | 2,048 
Clearings of London clearing 

oe RE Sees S 6,410 | 6,789 | 7,981 | 9,847 | 12,462 

Income-tax assessments .... 642 707 770 914 974 





Coming to the final test of social well- 
being, which is the question of the distri- 
bution of the nation’s income and the use 
to which it is put, The Economist presents 
statistics of wages, employment, and health. 
These are derived from a Blue Book dealing 
with public health and social conditions, 
as foliows: 








9 | 190-| 1585-9 ss004 [198 


Wages in leading _ndustries 


(including agriculture)..{ $4.7 { 90.8 | 922 | 986 { 100 











A Good New Year’s Investment 


ITH the opening of the New Year, you usually consider most care- 
fully how to invest your surplus money. It is hard to find a 














|small investment that will pay a good rate of interest and yet is abso- 


\lutely safe. Our mortgage certificates based on selected first mortgages 
on New York City real estate solve this problem for you. The interest is 
4'/2% and the certificates are in amounts of $200, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


The $200 certificates will be sold if desired on the installment plan at $10 per month. 

These certificates have all the advantages of the guaranteed mortgages. The payment of the 
principal and interest is guaranteed absciutely by the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company with 
its Capital and Surplus of $7,500,000. We stake our own reputation on the satisfactory character of 
these mortgage certificates. Our capital and surplus amount to $14,000,000 

These certificates do not pay six per cent. Bonds that do are not first mortgage bonds, but 
represent money borrowed for speculation in real estate and risked on the speculation. They should 
not be called bonds at all. 

Our security is a first mortgage security such as the law favors for savings banks, life insurance 
companies and all conservative trust investments. Start the year right by investing some of your 
surplus in this way. 


Write us for our booklet “The Safe Use for Savings.” 


TILE GUARANTEEaTRUST@ 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 175 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Four-Drawer 
| SNR Vertical 


rit R FILE 


Holds 20,000 Letters 


§ 5 Delivered 
SOLID OAK (Golden or 
w es DUST PROOF, 
Roller Bearings, Patent Fok 


mia\s 0; 


Y ESTATE 


$500 DENOMINATION 


Maturities One to Twenty Years 
Interest Payable Semi - Annually. 


In the reinvestment of your December and Janu 
ary dividends we invite your consideration of 


Real Estate Gold Notes 


Security in every case is of UNQUESTIONED 
character Ali papers prepared? 7 us. All interest 





lower. Legal and Bill Sizes 
proportionately low priced. 


2 Drawer _ $7.70 
3 Drawer File $11 
Freight Paid East a Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas. In 
aud west of these add 15%. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘C ” of Card Indexes, 
Clips. Postal Scales and Office helps. Cate 
alog ‘*B’’ Sectional Rookcasesa, 








° coupons and principal notes payable at our office 
The Siu Mfg- Co. Piaane | og neariy every instance the ground value alone 
56 Union Street MONROE, MICH, Applied fo, Lagann poo ne diene 





Write us for Circular giving full details of 
Notes we are offering. 





























Capital and Surpl 9,500,000 
secanei0,FOR 15 CENTS || ve eg . on 
SonaSoat son Muara ce Oo nay York, eenes | || Mercantile Trust Co., 

THE NIAGARA CLIPS | : 
7a 010), 0) 3 : For 
INAS Cpieya yal lf Savings and Trust Funds 
TO INVESTORS To Net 5% 

Your copy of this most interesting author- The bonds of a Company that 
ity is jist off the press. You will find be- has been in business for eighty-five 
tween the covers of this investment manual years. : 
the answer to many questions that you as Assets five times the total 
an investor would want to ask. amount of the bonds. : 

This book was written by Walter L. Wil- Net quick cash assets three times 
liamson, who has been a close student of in- the total amount of the bonds. 
vestment for the past 27 years. Net earnings ten times the maxi- 

He has told the cold, unbiased facts about mum annual interest charges. 

North Dakota and that most admirable Business fundamental and 
class of securities, the North Dakota Farm permanent. 
Mortgage. These bonds are issued under our usual Rien. 

One chapter is devoted to the discussion of bape tt gem re ay pdiarm 


years, and we recommend them for Sunte requiring 


absolute safety of principal. 


SERVICE TO INVESTORS Peabody; 
. 
wiigninchapter 's explained the infinite care with Houghteling & Co. 


as a Williamson Farm Mortgage. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON’S 




















wh hether you buy Farm Mortgages - of Walter L 181 ag 1865) Chi 

a son or Or oO w nm this manual ver. 4 a ee 

intoeoalin and of res semsbhont value to you as ‘an alle tr t, cage 

investor. Send the coupon today. (7) 
EDP LLP GREE POE VOI OOO” Write our, name and. address in, th the 0, lower 
aE: . > Urb, 
| Walter L. Williamson, Lisbon, N. Dak. ue, and wo will cond you our Oircular No. Ooh 
Please send me a copy of your new book, describing these bonds. 





Employment(based on trade- 
union unemployed re- 
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Retail prices in London.....| .... osue | ae 97.0 ve 





The inference of The Economist from | 


“Tnvestment Facts.” 
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Let Us Send You Actual Sam- 


ples of Some Letter-heads on 


COUPON 
BOND 


And Compare Them With Your Own 


The specimens are full size 
letter-heads with Printed, 


Lithographed and Die- 
Stamped headings, just as 


they are used by prominent 
firms throughout the country. 


They illustrate how other big 
business houses secure dig- 
nified, refined, productive 
business stationery. 


You should have these letterheads. 
Send for them. Compare them 
with your own. Note the beauti- 
ful printing and \ithographing re- 
sults here obtained, just as you 
may obtain them through the use 
of COUPON BOND: note 
the quiet, impressive dignity and 
elegance ofa COUPONBOND 


letter-sheet over that which any 
other letter-sheet makes possible. 


If you wantbusiness stationery.that 
is really productive—these samples 
show you how to get it. They point 
out in the most convincing way,how 
you too, may have business stat- 
ionery that of itself does business. 
Send for these samples to-day. They are free. With 
them we will also send you samples of Berkshiro 


Text and Arrive Half-tone paper: two of the best 
papers for Book or Booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
Largest Mrs. of Writing, Book FAD > 
and Cover,and other Pu pers for ny 

uy q Wy ’ My 





Business Purposes. 29 Mills. 
19 MAIN ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 








quintennials. 
|ever, as it was from 1895 to 1904. 
| mains to be added that retail prices mean- 
|while have shown 
}due to the same causes which have in- 
\ fluenced wholesale prices.” 
\“‘a frequent if not invariable condition of 
| expanding trade, 
|raising wages, but it inevitably means, 
like a rise in rents, a set-off against the very 
improvement from which it results.’”’ 


that it will. 
made on the subject. 
them has been based on an assumption that 
no one has yet fully realized what econo- 
mies will be possible under the new work- 
ing arrangements. 
prominent in the negotiations, has said 
that, instead of raising rates in telegraph 
messages, the merger will result in much 
better service at a cost per message rela- 
tively smaller. 
service of the Western Union has not been 
profitable, because of the heavy expense in- 
volved in delivering messages. 
of loss can now be eliminated by means of 
deliveries over the telephone. 
lieved that with the plans fully completed 
the Western Union will be able to handle 
a larger volume of profitable business with- 
out any appreciable increase in the cost of 
maintenance. 


——$—$<$<— 

















— ar day you 
Corns read of people dyin 

peop ying 

from blood-poison caused by cut- 
ting corns. Don’t take the risk. 
Use A-Corn Salve. 15 Cents at 

Graggists’ or by mail. 

Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 











H% Every Day 


You may open an account any day. You may withdraw 

upon 30 days’ notice. We have no fixed “interest days’— 

earnings commence when money is received and paid for full 

tume to date of withdrawal, Remitied by check quarterly, 
lly, or comp ded if desired. 


Conducted Under Supervision of 
New York Banki Department 


Established 16 years. During this 
time we have never paid less than 
5 per cent. a year, while increasing 
our assets to over $2,000,000, and 
accumulating surplus aud profits of 
$150,000. Our record is open to pubs 
lic inspection. We invite fullest investi- 
gation of our methods. 


Call or write for booklet. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
9 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 























| these figures is that there has been ‘a ane 


tinuous and satisfactory increase in wages”’ 
and that the proportion of men in employ- 
ment is as great as it was in the first two 
It is not so good, how- 


It re- 
“a steady advance, 
Such a rise is 


increasing profits, and 


THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE 
Early in the present month, the passing 


of control of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company from the Gould to the 


telephone interests was completed by 


changes in the board of directors. It 
remains now to be seen whether in future 
this union of interests between two great 
public-service corporations will redound to 


the public interest, as has been suggested 
Various statements have been 


The genera) tenor of 


A banker, who was 


Heretofore the suburban 


This item 


It is be- 


A singular fact, in connection with these 


statements, is that the price of Western 
Union stock, instead of advancing on their 
completion, actually declined, so that it now 
remains about where it has been for some 
months, except that an advance of a few 
points occurred on rumors that the divi- 
dend might be increased. The January 
dividend remains, however, at the old 
figure—three-fourths of one per cent, 
The explanation for the failure of the 
stock to rise, given in Wall Street, is that 
the good news was accompanied by a 
plentiful supply of stock for sale without 
a corresponding demand. Offers to sell, 
however, were not many. 
merely failed to stimulate enough fresh 


buying to take care of the stock offered. 


Conditions had 


Outsiders, unfamiliar with these condi- 


tions, probably thought Western Union 


should have advanced tremendously on 


the news. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD 
The world’s output of gold for the year 


now closing has been estimated by a writer 


‘in the monthly circular of the National 
| City Bank of New York at not less than 
| $450,000,000. 
| $434,000,000. 


The total for last year was 
The writer believes that, 


if the present rate of increase continues 


exceed $500,000,000. He goes further in 
saying there is every reason to expect that 


three years longer, the total in 1912 will 1 





Increase Your Money’s: 


Earning Power to §°/o 





You conservative investors, who demand absolute 
safety and the largest possible income_consistent 
with such safety, should investigate our First Mort- 
gages on Improved Real Estate. 

These Mortgages we offer to net you a 6% income, 


They are d by well-1 ted, improved modern 
city properties.: We make no loans on suburban 


property, 

The financial world offers no better security than 
does St. Joseph Rea! Est. 

St. Joseph is one of too sreskshtons cities of its size 
in the United States. It isa city of homes and has 
a population of about 

The real estate Eee is strong and active. 

me safeguard the investor in every possible way. 
py The property must promise ig eg} in value and 

8 


oan never exceeds of a very conservative 
valuation. 


We make it our business to see that the ne rance 
is kept in force, that the taxes are paid hen due, 


We collect the interest each six months and remit 
to investors without churge. 


With every Mortgage we furnish abstract of title, 


attorney’s certificate, and insurance policy with 
mortgage clause. 


We guarantee absolutely the title to every piece of 
real estate upon which we have a mortgage. 
These mortgages range in amounts from 41,000 up. 
gen have published a Ome, It gives the facts about 
fore nd the ortgaces which we offer. We 


shall be p Veased to send it upon request, 


Munger Realty ana Investment Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $135,000.00 


520 Francis Street St, Joseph, Ma, 




















Our Certificates are secured by First 
Mortgages on improved real estate and 
guaranteed by the Capital and Surplus 
of the Company. 


Write for booklet “‘ F.’? 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO 0 


CAPITAL £ SURPLUS $400,000 ay. aod bh ah 4 


enennnnNNTNNRCoR eben UIUGVAIAITTIOOTUSTIII « 





Nindodeatolam ol —lech 


S WW Ue Looks like a diamond—wears like 
% u diamond—brilliancy guaranteed 
forever—stands filing like a dianiond 


—stands heat like a diamond — has 
no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
‘s Or = 1-20th the cost of diamonds. Set only 
y NO Say in solid gold mountings. A BRSIWEL: 

“iy, Or ously reconstructed gem, not 
iu imitation. Sent on approval. Write 

for our catalog. It’s free. No canvassers wanted. 

REMOH JEWELRY CO. 455 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


















vu S TANIMER 


Twill send you my 84-page book, 
** Advice to Stammerers,” Free. 1b 
explains how I quickly and perma. 
nently cured myself. Profit by my 
experience and write for free book 
and advice. BENJ. N. BOGUE, 
1525 North Dlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind, 








Library Auctioneers 


*We have a word to say to you about your cores if you 
will write us mentioning The Literary Diges bana 





LIFE. By John Cowan, M. D. 


Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., 20-24 East 200h St, New York Cit 
Married 7 +] Ry 10 illustrations. 
his is the most valuable 


on the se as relation pind errs 
fall inform 


Publishing Co., STL Rose ‘Street, New York- 


ee 
{ CORTINAPHONE. 


“The Original Phonographic Method ”’ 
Awarded Medals— oor od ig 3, Buffalo 1901 
ENCLISH - GE - — 

(TALI AN” - ay PAN 
It enables anyone to learn any mob in a easiest 
simplest, most natural way. The Cortinaphone Me 


makes language stud Jeasure and at the same time gives 
you a baat: apraking knowledge. 


IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 


os soe booklet tells all 
the Cortinaphone 
‘Method and the Cortina 
courses, also our easy pay- 
ment plan. 
Write for it to-day 
Cortina Academy of Leuguages 
= Fstablished 1882 


CORTI N APHONE [Ergpetinecmpms 























oo SCIENCE OF A NEW 


ircular giving 
tion sent free. Add. J. 8S. Oxilvie 
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EXAMINE 


The Eyelets on the shoes you 
wear — dee it there 1s a litle 


diamond <@ trade-mark slightly 
raised on the surface. If it is there 
ou are sure itis a genuine Diamond 


ast Color Eyelet and simply 
“Can’t Wear Brassy ” 


























They are made with top of solid color, 
improve the appearance of the shoes 
and look bright and new, even after 
the shoe is worn out. They are to be 
found on the best shoes. Just look 
for the little diamond <q™ trade- 
mark and insist onit, as only genuine 
DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 
have them. It is a small thing, but 
worth remembering when you pur- 
chase shoes. 


United Fast Color 
Eyelet Company 
Boston - - Mass. 








WIGS and TOUPEES 
Absolutely non-detectable toupees—best in 
the world. Sent on approval, Recommended [@ 
by physicians. Crtalozue. LOMBARD, 
KAMBINA CO., 113.4 Munroe St., Lynn, Mass, 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ** lmproved,”’ no 1acks reyuired. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








tery about it. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys do not 
break from heat, 
because they're 
made of Macbeth 
Pear) Glass in- 
stead of common 
bottle or window 
glass. 

U.S Pat Of Macbeth, ts on 
my chimneys. That's my name. 
1 would hate to put it on a 
chimney that would make me 
ashamed. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
erotces everywhere, 
My book insures your getting the right chimney 
for your lamp; it also gives suggestions about the 
care of lamps It is free. Address 





sold by the best 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


this increase will continue 
|} years to come.” 


\ 








‘for several 
The mines of the Rand, 
for example, are estimated to contain suf- | 
ficient quantities of gold to keep up their | 
large contribution for ‘‘at least a quarter 
of a century.” There is no indication of 
any decline in South African fields, where 








; the conditions at present indicate increases 


rather than the contrary. South African | 
mines are not subject to heat conditions | 
whic» in many other mines impose a limit 
as to the depth at which they can be suc- 
cessfully worked. Physical conditions | 
with them are such as to admit of successful | 


| operations to great depths, thus prolong- 


| whole, 


The 
taking the world as a 
“the outlook for a large and con- | 


| tinuous production of gold is exceedingly | 
| favorable.’ 


ing the period of their productivity. 
writer adds that, 


{ 

He presents some startling statistics as | 
to gold production since the discovery of 
America. From 1492 until 1880 (a few| 
years less than four centuries), the world’s ) 


production is estimated to have been| 
$6,905,033,000. From 1881 to 1908, a| 
period of twenty-seven years, the pro- 


duction is estimated at almost as large a 
sum, namely, $6,020,925,000. The writer 
adds that popular impressions as to the 
uses to which gold is put are in error. The 
greater part of it is not used in coinage,— 
only about forty-five per cent. The 
remainder is employed in the arts and in 
hoarding. The demand is constantly grow- 








ling, so that the principal countries of Eu- 


'rope ‘‘ 


| next season a more gentlemanly 


have adopted measures to conserve 
as well as increase their holdings.” 


Refined Football. 


{College football needs reforming. I hope to see it 
game.— Western 


| Professor.] 


There’s no mys- | 


\ 


“TL beg your pardon, sir; 1 fear 
My elbow caught you on the nose. 
*‘Don’t mention it, I beg of you; 
Lhope 1 have not mashed your toes.” 


” 


“Dear me! [I must apologize, 
Pray, let me he!p you to your feet.” 
“IT thank you, sir. 


Your tackling: 


Let me commend 
“twas extremely neat.’ 


“I’ve bruised your jaw—believe me, sir, 
1 do regret such sad mischance.” 

“A trifle—prithee, take my arm; 
I'll lead you to the ambulance.”’ 


“Your ear, I‘think, sir—I am grieved; 
I have been rather rough, I fear.”’ 
Will courtesies like these be heard 
When Yale and Harvard meet next year? 
—Boston Transcript, 


The Heft of Theft.—" Your methods,” said the 
indignant official, ‘‘ were simply highway robbery.” 

“Again you wrong me,”’ answered the sugar im- 
porter. “They ‘were low-weigh robbery.”’—Ohio 


| State Journal. 


| 


The Settlement.—Suitor—‘ What will your 


| father settle on the man who marries you?” 


Tue Girt—" All the rest of the family, I suppose.” 
—St. Louis Times. 


Preposterous.— 
ter Chicago.’’ 
Ticket AGENt—' Do 


CLancy—"Oi’m after a_ ticket 


you want an excursion 


ticket? One that will take you there and back?” 

CLancy—“‘Phat’s the sinse of me payin’ ter go 
there an’ back whin Oi’m here alriddy?”’—Hotel 
Regtster. 











January Dividends 


and January Savings 
HETHER you are investing dividends 


or savings, here are a few things you 
ought to know about your investment. 

Can you get O% interest? {Is the investment 
free from all fluctuation and speculative risk > 
Can you easily convert your investment into 
cash? Have you tangible, visible proof that 
there is adequate security behind the invest- 
ment that assures the safety of your principal ? 


Has the Company an absolutely clean record 
of meeting all obligations promptly during a 
long period of years ? 

A-R-E 6% Gold esse answer every one of 


peepee 


AR. E Gold Bonds 
A-R-E Gold Bows Suds non-{uckue 


ating and non-specula'te. 

Gold fee are based on the ome 
of more than $12,000,J00 of productive New Yer 
City real estate including Tigh class Apartment 
Houses and Business Buildings. 

Every detail of the business hehind the Bonds is a 
matter of Public record, For 22 years the Company 
hee paid 6% to thousands ct investors — neatly 


4,000,000 in principal and interest on the due 
date clean record of reliability that speaks for 
I} A-R-E6% Gold Bonds are issued in these two 


fo ms : 
‘ 6% COUPON BONDS 


For those who wish to invest $) 00 or more. 
‘or Income Earning, paying interest s«mi- 
annually by coupons. 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

For those who wish to save $25 or more a 

year. For Income Saving, purch»sable 

by instalment payments carrying liberal sut- 

render privileges. 

The f llest information, including a large map of 
New York City showing the location of our prope 
erties, tree, on request. 





American Real (state Company 


Capital and Surpins, $1, 753,111.16; 
Founded 1888 Assets, $11,851 ,866.07 
504 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 

527 Fifth Ave. New York 


LD 











“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER 
FASTENER 


has double prongs that hold top, bottom 
and middle papers in an all-embracing 


grip. Justa pinch and it’s on. Can be 
used over and over again. 

Smooth, handsome and effective. 
Send for free samples in four sizes. 
The De Long Hook & Eye Company, 


Philadelphia, fA 
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, I ‘HIS is a reproduction in one color of the cover of The American Magazine for 


January. Look for it on the news-stands. Hundreds of thousands of people— 
oppressed to the limit of endurance—speak to you—to all liberty-loving Americans 


—through this issue. The next page will tell you something of their urgent need._ 
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